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Public Service 


RAISING THE POLITICAL STANDARDS OF THE BODY POLITIC 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of The United States 


Delivered at commencement exercises, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, June 5, 1960 


T COMMENCEMENT time in our country a generation 
ago, a well-known Englishman felt an urge to tell 
us something about ourselves. The theme he selected 

was, “Why Don’t Young Americans Care About Politics?” 

He felt that the attitude of our young people toward civil 
government, at all levels, was like that of “the audience at a 
play.” 

There may be a plausible, if not necessarily a valid, ex- 
planation for the American's traditional indifference to politics. 

Historically, the nineteenth century in America was one 
of amazing growth. A wilderness needed conquering; vast 
resources had to be utilized; illiteracy had to be eliminated; 
a great economic machine, reaching to every corner of the 
world, had to be built. This unprecedented development 
commanded extraordinary talents in our private enterprise 
system. To people busy in productive life, government seemed 
not only remote but relatively unimportant. The demand for 
real skills in political pursuits was minimal. 

Moreover, in that long period, a view developed that 
political life was somewhat degrading—that politics vas 
primarily a contest, with the spoils to the victor and the public 
paying the bill. This belief had some justification at one 
period in our history, and may still persist in isolated local 
situations. 

In these circumstances, some of our most highly talented 
people have refrained from offering themselves for public 
service—indeed, often to refuse to enter it. 

But times have changed, and the change includes the 
character of government. The first major party platform 
drafted in 1840 required only 500 words; in the last national 
election each major party used over 15,000 words to deal 
with the highlights of the principal issues. This thirty-fold 
growth in political platforms is illustrative of the increase 
of governmental influence over all our lives. 


The need for the best talent in positions of political 
responsibility is not only great, but mounts with each stroke 
of history's clock. 

A few years ago government represented only a small 
fraction of the total national activity. Today, to support our 
national, state and local governments, and to finance our 
international undertakings, almost one-fourth of the total 
national income is collected in taxes. In every phase of life, 
government increasingly affects us—our environment, our 
opportunities, our health, our education, our general welfare. 

Government is, of course, mecessary, but it is not the 
mainspring of progress. In the private sector of American 
life, commanding as it does the productive efforts of our 
citizens, is found the true source of our nation’s vitality. 
Government is not of itself a part of our productive machinery. 
Consequently its size, its growth, its operations can be justified 
only by demonstrated need. If too dominant, if too large, its 
effect is both burdensome and stifling. 

Only an informed and alert citizenry can make the neces- 
sary judgments as to the character and degree of that need. 

We do not want a government with a philosophy of inces- 
sant meddling, which imposes a smothering mist on the sparks 
of initiative. 

We do not want a government that permits every noisy 
group to force upon society an endless string of higher 
subsidies that solve nothing and undermine the collective 
good of the nation. 

We do not want governmental programs which, advanced, 
often falsely, in the guise of promoting the general welfare 
destroy in the individual those priceless qualities of self- 
dependence, self-confidence and a readiness to risk his 
judgment against the trends of the crowd. 

We do want a government that assures the security and 
general welfare of the nation and its people in concord with 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


the philosophy of Lincoln, who insisted that government 
should do, and do only, the things which people cannot do 
well for themselves. 

This concept is particularly relevant to most activities 
encompassed by the phrase “the general welfare.” 

But even with devotion to the principle that governmental 
functions can be justified only by public need, government 
has become so pervasive that its decisions inescapably help 
shape the future of every individual, every group, every region, 
every institution. 

Though we recognize this vast change—and though most 
persons in public office are selfless, devoted people—we are 
still plagued by yesterday’s concept of politics and politicians. 

Too many of our ablest citizens draw back, evidently 
fearful of being sullied in the broiling activity of partisan 
affairs. 

This must change. We need intelligent, creative, steady 
political leadership as at no time before in our history. 
There must be more talent in government—the best our 
nation affords. We need it in county, city, state and Wash- 
ington. 

Human progress in freedom is not something inscribed upon 
a tablet—not a matter to be shrugged off as a worry to others. 
Progress in freedom demands from each citizen a daily 
exercise of the will and spirit, and a fierce faith; it must not 
be stagnated by a philosophy of collectivity that vainly seeks 
personal security as a prime objective. 

Clearly, you who enjoy the blessings of higher education 
have a special responsibility to exercise leadership in helping 
others understand these problems 

And, by no means, does your responsibility stop there. 
To serve the nation well you must, for example, help seek 
out able candidates for office and persuade them to offer 
themselves to the electorate. To be most effective you should 
become active in a political party, and in civic and profes- 
sional organizations. In short, you should undertake, according 
to your own intelligently formed convictions, a personal 
crusade to help the political life of the nation soar as high 
as human wisdom can make it. 

Some of you will become doctors, lawyers, teachers, clergy- 
men, business men. Each of you will contribute to the national 
welfare, as well as to personal and family welfare, by doing 
well and honorably whatever you undertake. But a specialist, 
regardless of professional skill and standing, cannot fulfill 
the exacting requirements of modern citizenship unless he 
dedicates himself also to raising the political standards of th 
body politic. 

I hope that some of you will enter the public service, either 
in elective, career or appointive office. Most of the top posts 
in government involve manifold questions of policy. In these 
positions we have a special need for intelligent, educated, 
selfless persons from all walks of life. 

I believe that each of you should, if called, be willing to 
devote one block of your life to government service. 


This does not mean that you need become permanently 
implanted in government. Quite the contrary. In policy-form- 
ing positions we constantly need expert knowledge and fresh 
points of view. Some frequency of withdrawal and return to 
private life would help eliminate the dangerous concept that 
permanence in office is more important than the rightness 
of decision. Contrary-wise, such a tour should not be so brief 
as to minimize the value of the contribution and diminish 
the quality of public service. Normally, a four-year period 
in these policy posts would seem to be a minimum. Most 
leaders from private life who enter the public service do so 
at a substantial sacrifice in the earning power of their 
productive years. 
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Although these personal sacrifices are, by most individuals 
accepted as a condition of public service, yet when these 
sacrifices become so great as to be unendurable from the family 
standpoint, we find another cause for the loss of talent in 
government. 

We ought not to make it inordinately difficult for a man 
to undertake a public post and then to return to his own 
vocation. In the Government, one must obviously have no 
selfish end to serve, but citizens should not, invariably, be 
required to divest themselves of investments accumulated 
over a lifetime in order to qualify for public service. 

The basic question is this—is such divestment necessary 
to remove any likelihood that the probity and objectivity of 
his governmental decisions will be affected? And that question 
is proper and ethical whether the individual holds either 
elective or appointive office. We need to review carefully the 
conflict-of-interest restrictions which have often prohibited 
the entry into government of men and women who had 
much to offer their country. 

But let me return to the more broadly based consideration; 
that thinking Americans in all walks of life must constantly 
add to their own knowledge and help build a more enlightened 
electorate and public opinion. For herein lies the success of 
all government pvlicy and action in a free society. 

Leaders in America, and this phrase comprehends all who 
have a capacity to influence others, must develop a keen 
understanding of current issues, foreign and domestic—and 
of political party organization, operation and platform. 

They must have critical judgments regarding actions being 
proposed or taken by legislatures and executives at all levels 
of government. They need to be knowledgeable so as not to be 
misled by catchwords or doctrinaire slogans. 

Thus they can analyze objectively how such actions may 
affect them, their communities, and their country—and help 
others to a similar understanding. 

Political understanding, widely fostered, will compel gov- 
ernment to develop national and international programs 
truly for the general good, and to refrain from doing those 
things that unduly favor special groups or impinge upon the 
citizen’s own responsibility, self-dependence, and opportunities. 

Graduates of the class of 1960: A half century ago, when 
I was about to enter West Point—and, incidentally, to meet 
soon thereafter and to know that gridiron genius, Knute 
Rockne—our country was in what now seems to have been 
a different era. The annual Federal budget was below 
seven hundred million dollars. Today it has increased more 
than one hundred-fold, and organized groups demand more 
and more services, both expansive and costly. At the turn of 
the century there was a certain grace, calmness and courtliness 
about human deportment and the movement of events. 

Now we operate on a relentless timetable which we must 
race to keep events from overwhelming us. 


Complicating the lives of all of us today we know that in 
the dimly lit regions behind the Iron Curtain, eight hundred 
million people are denied the uncountable blessings of 
progress in freedom, and compelled to develop vast means of 
destructive power. Elsewhere, among the under-developed 
countries of the world, a billion people look to America as 
a beacon that confidently lights the path to human progress 
in freedom. 

This is no time to whimper, complain, or fret about 
helping other people, if we really intend that freedom shall 
emerge triumphant over tyranny. 

The enemies of human dignity lurk in a thousand places 
—in governments that have become spiritual wastelands, and 
in leaders that brandish angry epithets, slogans, and satellites. 
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But equally certain it is that freedom is imperiled where 
peoples, worshiping material success, have become emptied 
of idealism. Peace with justice cannot be attained by peoples 
where opulence has dulled the spirit—where indifference 
ignores moral and political responsibility. 

Too often there is, in politics as in religion, a familiar 
patvern of the few willing workers and the large number of 
passive observers. 

Our society can no longer tolerate such delinquency. 

We must insist that our educated young men and women 
—our future leaders—willingly, joyously play a pivotal 
part in the endless adventure of free government. The vital 
issues of freedom or regimentation, public or private control 
of productive resources, a religiously-inspired or an atheistic 
society, a healthy economy or depression, peace or war—these 
are the substance of political decisions and actions that you 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


young people must be ready to participate in. 

Neglect of our civic responsibilities will be a greater 
danger to a free America than any foreign threat can ever 
pose; but an enlightened, dedicated people, studiously and 
energetically performing their political duties will insure us 
a future of ever-rising standards of spiritual, cultural and 
material strength. These duties and these opportunities must 
demand the dedicated attention of all the people, especially all 
who have so profoundly benefited from our vast education 
system. 

My heartiest congratulations on the splendid preparation 
the members of this graduating class have received for 
exercising the leadership which this great republic must have 
as it faces the problems, the trials and the right opportunities 
of the future. 

Thank you—and may God bless you. 


A Time Of Decision 


A CHALLENGING AGENDA 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, Senator from Massachusetts 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, May 17, 1960, marked the end of 
an era—an era of illusion, the illusion that per- 
sonal good will is a substitute for hard, carefully 

prepared bargaining on concrete issues, the illusion that good 
intentions and pious principles are a substitute for strong crea- 
tive leadership. 

For on May 17, 1960, the long-awaited, highly publicized 
summit conference collapsed. That collapse was the direct 
result of Soviet determination to destroy the talks. The insults 
and distortions of Mr. Khrushchev and the violence of his 
attacks shocked all Americans, and united the country in 
admiration for the dignity and self-control of President Eisen- 
hower. Regardless of party, all of us deeply resented Russian 
abuse of this Nation and its President, and ali of us shared 
a common disappointment at the failure of the conference. 
Nevertheless, it is imperative that we, as a nation, rise above 
our resentment and frustration to a critical reexamination of 
the events at Paris and their meaning for America. 

I do not now intend to rehash the sorry story of the U-2 
incident. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has raised, 
in a constructive manner, the questions which must be raised, 
if we are to profit from the unfortunate experience. Nor do 
I wish to exaggerate the long-range importance of the U-2 
incident or the Khrushchev attacks in Paris. 

For the harsh facts of the matter are that the effort to 
eliminate world tensions and end the cold war through a 
summit meeting—necessary as such an effort was to demon- 
strate America’s willingness to seek peaceful solutions— 
was doomed to failure long before the U-2 ever fell on Soviet 
soil. This effort was doomed to failure because we have failed 
for the past 8 years to build the positions of long-term 
strength essential to successful negotiation. It was doomed 
because we were unprepared with new policies or new pro- 
grams for the settlement of outstanding substantive issues. 
It was doomed because the Soviet Union knew it had more 
to gain from the increasing deterioration of America’s world 
position than from any concessions that might be made in 
Paris. Only Mr. Khrushchev’s intransigence and violent tem- 
per saved the United States from an embarrassing exposure 
of our inability to make the summit meaningful. 


Trunkloads of papers, I am told, were sent to Paris, but no 
new plans or positions were included. Our unwillingness 
to go to the summit had changed, but the steady decrease in 
our relative strength had not changed. Our allies and our own 
people had been misled into believing that there was some 
point to holding a summit conference, that we were prepared 
to say more than what changes in the status quo we would 
not accept, that by a miracle of personal charm and public 
relations the Russians could be cajoled into yielding some 
of their hardwon positions of strength, that we had some 
conception of alternative settlements that were both accept- 
able to us and possibly acceptable to the Soviets. 

But the truth of the matter is that we were not prepared 
for any such negotiations and that there was no real success 
which the summit could have achieved, for words and dis- 
cussions are not a substitute for strength—they are an instru- 
ment for the translation of strength into survival and peace. 

We are, in short, in a way, fortunate that the violent 
manner in which the Soviets carried out their determination 
to wreck the summit made it clear to the world that the 
blame for the collapse of the conference rests on Mr. Khrush- 
chev. And we shall also be fortunate if the violence of the 
Paris encounters shocks American leaders and the American 
people into a renewed awareness of the perils we face, the 
sacrifices we must make and the urgency of our need for 
leadership. 

This is the real issue of American foreign policy today, not 
the ill-considered timing of the U-2 or the inconsistent state- 
ments of our Government. The real issue—and the real lesson 
of Paris—is the lack of long-range preparation, the lack of 
policy planning, the lack of a coherent and purposeful national 
strategy backed by strength. 

This is an issue worthy of a great debate, a debate by the 
American people through the media of their political parties 
—and that debate must not be stifled or degraded by empty 
appeals to national unity, false cries of appeasement, or decep- 
tive slogans about “standing up to Khrushchev.” For the issue 
is not who can best “stand up to Khrushchev” or who can 
best swap threats and insults. The real issue is who can stand 
up and summon America’s vast resources to the defense of 
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freedom against the most dangerous enemy it has ever faced. 

If the 1960 campaign should degenerate into a contest of 
who can talk toughest to Khrushchev, or which party is the 
“party of war” or the “party of appeasement,” or which can- 
didate can tell the American voters what they want to hear, 
rather than what they need to hear, or who is soft on com- 
munism, or who can be hardest on foreign aid, then, in my 
opinion, it makes very little difference who the winners are 
in July and in November, the American people and the whole 
free world will be the losers. 

For the next President of the United States, whoever he 
may be, will find he has considerably more to do than “stand 
up to Khrushchev,” balance the budget, and mouth popular 
slogans, if he is to restore our Nation's relative strength and 
leadership. For he will find himself with far-flung commit- 
ments without the strength to meet them or to back them 
up. He will inherit policies formed largely as reactions to 
Soviet action, their limits set by budgeteers without regard 
to world conditions or America’s needs, their effectiveness 
often undercut by overlapping or competing agencies. He 
will inherit membership in alliances of uncertain stability 
and in international organizations of obsolete structure. He 
will inherit programs which have been frequently administered 
by shortsighted, unsympathetic men opposed to the very pro- 
grams they are administering, awaiting their own return to 
private industry, and so lacking in compassion for our do- 
mestic needs as to be incapable of compassion for the des- 
perate needs of the world’s peoples. He will face a world of 
revolution and turmoil armed with policies which seek only 
to freeze the status quo and turn back the inevitable tides 
of change. 

To be sure, we have, in 1960, most of the formal tools 
of foreign policy: We have a Defense Establishment, a for- 
eign-aid program, a Western alliance, a Disarmament Com- 
mittee, an information service, an intelligence operation, and 
a National Security Council. But, except for the brilliant 
legislative inquiry being conducted by the subcommittee of 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) we have failed 
to appraise and reevaluate these tools in the light of our 
changing world position. We have failed to adapt these tools 
to the formulation of a long-range, coordinated strategy to 
meet the determined Soviet program for world domination 
—a program which skillfully blends the weapons of military 
might, political subversion, economic penetration, and ideo- 
logical conquest. We are forced to rely upon piecemeal pro- 
grams, obsolete policies, and meaningless slogans. We have 
no fresh ideas with which to break the stalemate in Germany, 
the stalemate over arms control, the stalemate in Berlin, and 
all the rest. We have as our grand strategy only the arms race 
and the cold war. 

Our conferees have consistently gone to the international 
bargaining table ill staffed, ill prepared, and ill advised. Co- 
ordinated efforts—with all agencies and all allies—have fal- 
tered without strong direction from the top; and strong direc- 
tiun from the top has often faltered because the President was 
not kept fully informed. The facc of the matter is that long- 
range problems in foreign affairs cannot be faced effectively 
by a party which is unwilling to face long-range problems at 
home. The destinies of a fast-changing world cannot be shaped 
effectively by a party traditionally opposed to change and 
progress. Coherent direction and purpose for the free world 
cannot be provided effectively by a party which does not pro- 
vide them for our own people. 

As a substitute for policy, President Eisenhower has tried 
smiling at the Russians; our State Department has tried frown- 
ing at them; and Mr. Nixon has tried both. None have 
succeeded. For we cannot conceal or overcome our lack of 
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purpose and our failure of planning, by talking tough; nor 
can we compensate for our weaknesses by talking smoothly 
and by assuming that the righteousness of our principles will 
ensure their victory. For just as we know that might never 
makes right, we must also remember that right, unfortunately, 
never makes might. 

Thus, neither our smiles nor our frowns have ever altered 
Mr. Khrushchev’s course, however, he may alter his expres- 
sion. His real goals have remained unmoved, his interests 
unchanged, his determination unending. And so long as Mr. 
Khrushchev is convinced that the balance of world power 
is shifting his way, no amount of either smiles or toughness, 
neither Camp David talks nor kitchen debates, can compel 
him to enter fruitful negotiations. 

So let us abandon the useless discussion of who can best 
“stand up to Khrushchev,” or whether a hard or soft line is 
preferable. Our task is to rebuild our strength and the strength 
of the free world—to prove to the Soviets that time and the 
course of history are not on their side, that the balance of 
world power is not shifting their way—and that, therefore, 
peaceful settlement is essential to mutual survival. Our task 
is to devise a national strategy—based not on the 11th-hour 
responses to Soviet created crisis—but a comprehensive set 
of carefully prepared, long-term policies designed to increase 
the strength of the non-Communist world. Until this task 
is accomplished, there is no point in returning to the summit 
—for no President of the United States must ever again be 
put in the position of traveling across the seas, armed only 
with vague, speculative hopes, in order to provide an occasion 
for public humiliation. And unless this task is accomplished 
as we move into the most critical period since the founding 
of our Nation, our national security and our survival itself 
will be in peril. 

The hour is late, but the agenda is long. 

First. We must make invulnerable a nuclear retaliatory 
power second to none—by making possible now a stop-gap 
air alert and base-dispersal program—and by stepping up our 
development and production of the ultimate missiles that can 
close the gap and will not be wiped out in a surprise attack— 
Polaris, Minuteman, and long-range air-to-ground missiles— 
meanwhile increasing our production of Atlas missiles, hard- 
ening our bases, and improving our continental defense and 
warning systems. As a power which will never strike first, 
we require a retaliatory capacity based on hidden, moving, 
or invulnerable weapons in such force as to deter any aggres- 
sor from threatening an attack which he knows could not 
destroy enough of our force to prevent his own destruction. 
And we must also critically reexamine the farflung oversea 
base structure on which much of our present retaliatory 
strength is based. We must contribute to the political and 
economic stability of the nations in which our vital bases are 
located—and develop alternative plans for positions which 
may become untenable. 

Second. We must regain the ability to intervene effectively 
and swiftly in any limited war anywhere in the world, aug- 
menting, modernizing, and providing increased mobility and 
versatility for the conventional forces and weapons of our 
Army and Marine Corps. So long as those forces lack the 
necessary airlift and sealift capacity and versatility of fire- 
power, we cannot protect our commitments around the globe 
—resist non-nuclear aggressions or be certain of having 
enough time to decide on the use of our nuclear power. 

Third. We must rebuild NATO into a viable and consoli- 
dated military force capable of deterring any kind of attack, 
unified in weaponry and responsibility. Aiming beyond a 
narrow military alliance united only by mutual fears, a return 
to mutual consultation and respect and a determined American 
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effort to create a free world economy—can help overcome 
schismatic economic rivalries between the Continent and 
Britain, and the Common Market and the Outer Seven, as 
well as other Western differences in military and political 
policy. We need a common effort to protect vital international 
reserves, to adopt more consistent tariff policies on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and—perhaps most important—to merge 
Western contributions to the underdeveloped areas. 

Fourth. We must, in collaboration with Western Europe 
and Japan, greatly increase the flow of capital to the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America—frustrating the Communist hopes for chaos in those 
nations—enabling emerging nations to achieve economic as 
well as political independence and closing the dangerous 
gap that is now widening between our living standards and 
theirs. Above all, it is vital that we aid India to make a 
success of her new 5-year program—a success that will enable 
her to compete with Red China for economic leadership of 
all Asia. And we must undertake this effort in a spirit of 
generosity motivated by a desire to help our fellow citizens 
of the world, not as narrow bankers or self-seeking politicians. 
Our present foreign aid programs have neglected the great, 
visionary, partnership principles of the Marshall plan and 
point 4—they have been subordinated to narrow, expedient, 
and temporary ends. Money has been poured into military 
assistance programs, and in many cases has been wasted, at 
the expense of vitally mecessary economic development. The 
next President will have to devise an entirely revamped for- 
eign aid program which will mzeke the long-term commit- 
ments essential to successful planning—a program whose 
administration will not be hampered by waste and mis- 
management or by unsympathetic and unqualified adminis- 
trators. And part of this program must be a new and ex- 
panded effort to use our food surpluses to feed the world’s 
hungry, storing these surpluses in “food banks” abroad. 

Fifth. We must reconstruct our relations with the Latin 
American democracies, bringing them into full Western 
partnership; working through a strengthened Organization of 
American States, increasing the flow of technical assistance, 
development capital, private investment, exchange students, 
and agricultural surpluses, perhaps through the large-scale 
“operation Pan-America,” which has been proposed by the 
President of Brazil, and pursuing practical agreements for 
stabilizing commodity prices, trade routes, and currency con- 
vertibility. A return to the good neighbor policy is not enough. 
Dollar diplomacy is not enough. A patronizing attitude, taking 
for granted their dedication to an anti-Communist crusade, 
is not enough. We will need a whole new set of attitudes and 
emphasis to make the nations of Latin America full partners 
in the rapid development of the Western Hemisphere. 


Sixth. We must formulate, with both imagination and 
restraint, a mew approach to the Middle East—not pressing 
our case so hard that the Arabs feel their neutrality and 
nationalism are threatened, but accepting those forces and 
seeking to help channel them along constructive lines, while 
at the same time trying to hasten the inevitable Arab accept- 
ance of the permanence of Israel. We must give our support 
to programs to help people instead of regimes—to work in 
terms of their problems, as well as ours, and seek a permanent 
settlement among Arabs and Israelis based not on an armed 
truce but on mutual self-interest. Guns and anti-Communist 
pacts and propaganda and the traditional piecemeal approach 
to the Middle East are not enough—refugee resettlement and 
a regional resources development fund in full partnership with 
the Middle Eastern nations, are all parts of a long-range strat- 
egy which is both practical and in the best interests of all 
concerned. 
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Seventh. We must greatly increase our efforts to encourage 
the newly emerging nations of the vast continent of Africa. 

And, as chairman of the Subcommittee on African Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, let me remind the 
Senate that in a few years, the countries of Africa will control 
one-quarter of all the votes in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We must greatly increase our efforts to per- 
suade them that they do not have to turn to Moscow for 
the guidance and friendship they so desperately need—to 
help them achieve the economic progress on which the wel- 
fare of their people and their ability to resist Communist 
subversion depends. We can no longer afford policies which 
refuse to accept the inevitable triumph of nationalism in 
Africa, the inevitable end of colonialism, and, fortunately, 
colonialism will end, not only in Africa, but, in the long run 
resistance to colonialism and the rise of nationalism will be 
the basic influence which will undermine the great Communist 
colonial empire. Nor can we afford policies which refuse to 
accept the unyielding determination of the new African states 
to lift their people from their age-old poverty and hunger 
and ignorance. The case history of the newly formed country 
of Guinea is a warning of what can happen to other coun- 
tries of Africa if the United States remains indifferent to 
their pressing needs. We must answer the critical African 
need for educated men to build the factories, run the schools, 
and staff the governments, by sending a growing stream of 
technical experts and educators to Africa—and by bringing 
far greater numbers of African students—future African lead- 
ers—to our Own universities for training. 

Agricultural experts must be sent into areas where the land 
is unproductive and where modern methods of agriculture 
are unknown in order to raise subsistence levels of farming 
and insure adequate supplies of food—and while this is being 
done we must use our own food surpluses to prevent hunger. 
We must establish a multination economic development loan 
fund—a full working partnership between the nations of the 
West and the nations of Africa—to provide the capital neces- 
sary to start African economic growth on its way. 

And finally, if our policies toward Africa are to be effective, 
we must extend this aid in terms of America’s desire to bring 
freedom and prosperity to Africa—not in terms of a narrow 
self-interest which seeks only to use African nations as pawns 
in the cold war. 

Eighth. We must plan a long-range solution to the prob- 
lems of Berlin. We must show no uncertainty over our 
determination to defend Berlin and meet our commitments— 
but we must realize that a solution to the problems of that 
beleaguered city is only possible in the long run, in the 
context of a solution of the problems of Germany and, indeed, 
the problems of all Europe. We must look forward to a free 
Berlin, in a united Germany in a Europe where tensions and 
armaments have been reduced—where perhaps the sugges- 
tions of General de Gaulle and Premier Adenauer requiring 
Soviet withdrawal behind the Urals can be accepted. Such a 
solution is far from a reality today—but both our good faith 
and our will to resist are dependent on our willingness to 
face the total problem of tension and conflict in this section 
of Europe. We must remain precise in our determination to 
meet our commitments until a change in Soviet policy permits 
a constructive solution. In the meantime, we should explore 
how the moral authority of the U.N. could be used to 
strengthen the security presently provided to the people of 
West Berlin. 

Ninth. We must prepare and hold in readiness more flexible 
and realistic tools for use in Eastern Europe. 

Tools such as those contained in the legislation sponsored 
by the Senator from Vermont and myself which the Senate 
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passed last summer, and which would provide the President 
with discretion to give economic aid to disaffected Iron 
Curtain countries. The policy of liberation, proudly proclaimed 
8 years ago, has proved to be a snare and a delusion. The 
tragic uprising in East Germany, in Poland, and in Hungary 
demonstrated clearly that we had neither the intention or 
the capacity to liberate Eastern Europe—and the false hopes 
raised by our promises were cruelly crushed. We must now 
begin to work slowly and carefully toward programs designed 
to encourage discontented Iron Curtain countries to permit 
the spread of what Thomas Jefferson called the disease of 
liberty—to nourish the seeds of liberty in any cracks appear- 
ing in the Iron Curtain by reducing economic and ideological 
dependence on Russia. 

There are already opportunities in Poland for greater 
American initiative, aid, trade, tourism, information services, 
student and teacher exchanges, and the use of our capital and 
technology to advance the standard of living of the Polish 
people. Closer relationships can in time be offered in other 
so-called captive nations as well—showing a creative interest, 
not a closed mind, by the nation that represents their one 
great hope for freedom. 

Why should we permit the Soviet Union to work, night 
and day, to subvert the determination of the people of Africa 
to remain free, while at the same time our policies make it 
impossible for us to carry out any effective relationships with 
the countries of Eastern Europe—the most vulnerable part 
of the Soviet Empire? To give Soviet Russia a free hand in 
her vulnerable areas, while Russia is permitted to move un- 
hampered in Africa, Asia, and South America, both is short- 
sighted and unwise. 

Tenth. We must reassess a China policy which has failed 
dismally to move toward its principal objective of weakening 
Communist rule in the mainland—a policy which has failed 
to prevent a steady growth in Communist strength—and a 
policy which offers no real solution to the problems of a 
militant China. We need to formulate proposals for a reduc- 
tion of tension in the Formosa Straits—at the same time mak- 
ing clear our determination to defend that island and to meet 
our treaty commitment. We must act through an Asian re- 
gional development organization to stabilize the nations of 
non-Communist Asia both politically and economically, so as 
to strengthen their resistance to Communist pressures. And, 
although we should not now recognize Red China or agree to 
its admission to the United Nations without a genuine change 
in her belligerent attitude toward her Asian neighbors and 
the world—and regrettably there is evidence that her belliger- 
ence is rising rather than receding—we must nevertheless 
work to improve at least our communications with mainland 
China. Perhaps a way could be found to bring the Chinese 
into the nuclear test ban talks at Geneva, for if we reached 
an agreement which did not bind Red China, then atomic 
tests could be continued on the mainland of China without 
inspection—and Red Chinese possession of atomic weapons 
could drastically alter the balance of power. If that contact 
proves fruitful, further cultural and economic contact could 
be tried. For only in this way can we inform ourselves of Com- 
mumist activities, attempt to restore our historic friendship 
with the Chinese people, and—perhaps most important—make 
sure that we are not plunged into war by a Chinese mis- 
calculation of our determination to defend all of free Asia. 
Today we have no affirmative policies—only an attitude of 
negative resistance in the face of a growing danger of hostile 
action resulting from mutual miscalculation. This cannot 
last in a world where the Red Chinese are increasingly im- 
portant, increasingly menacing, and increasingly impossible 
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to omit from effective international agreements on subjects 
such as arms control. 

Eleventh. We must begin to develop new, workable pro- 
grams for peace and the control of arms. We have been un- 
willing to plan for disarmament. 

We have had, less than 100 people working in the entire 
administration on the subject of disarmament, and we have 
always left the initiative in the hands of the Russians. An 
Arms Control Research Institute—or a Peace Institute, as 
suggested by the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey ) 
could undertake the technical studies needed before we can 
detect and monitor the vast and complex weapons systems of 
modern warfare. The entire world hopes that the collapse at 
the summit has not destroyed man’s hope for a nuclear test 
ban. But if such a ban is achieved, it must only be the first 
step toward halting the spiraling arms race which burdens 
the entire world with a fantastic financial drain, excessive 
military establishments, and the chance of an accidental or 
irrational triggering of a worldwide holocaust. At the same 
time, we must move toward the eventual rule of international 
law by working to strengthen the United Nations and to in- 
crease its role in resolving international conflicts and planning 
for international scientific and economic development. 

Twelfth, and finally, we must work to build the stronger 
America on which our ultimate ability to defend ourselves and 
the free world depends. We must increase our own scientific 
effort—not only by strengthening and revamping existing 
research programs in all fields, including the exploration of 
space—but by building an educational system which can 
produce the talent and skill on which our future strength 
and progress depends. We must work to create an America 
with an expanding economy, where growth is not dissipated 
in inflation, and consumer luxuries are not confused with 
national strength—an economy capable of supporting our 
massive needs and our new programs. And we must also 
work to create an America of equal opportunity and economic 
justice for all men of all ages, races, and creeds—an America 
which will be, as this country was intended by the Founding 
Fathers to be, a living example of freedom to the world. 

This is a large agenda—a challenging agenda—and yet 
I do not pretend that it is, in any sense, complete. For if there 
is one certain thing in a world of change, it is that the coming 
years will bring new problems, undreamed-of challenges, un- 
anticipated opportunities. 

The next President will confront a task of unparalleled 
dimensions. But this task will not be his alone. For just as 
he must offer leadership and demand sacrifices, the American 
people must be willing to respond to these demands. 

I realize also that the length of this agenda is in sharp 
contrast with the rosy reassurances of the administration. 
“America is today,” the Vice President told his national com- 
mittee Saturday, summarizing our position in the world, “the 
strongest country militarily, the strongest country economically, 
with the best educational system and the finest scientists in 
the world, over all.” To feed that kind of diet to the American 
people during the coming months—to confine our national 
posture to one of talking louder and louder while carrying 
a smaller and smaller stick—is to trade the long-range needs 
of the Nation and the free world for the short-term appear- 
ance of security. 

For all America—its President, and its people—the coming 
years will be a time of decision. We must decide whether we 
have reached our limit—whether our greatness is past— 
whether we can go no further—or whether, in the words of 
Thomas Wolfe, “the true discovery of America is before us 
—the true fulfillment of our mighty and immortal land is yet 
to come.” 
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A Foreign Policy For The 1960's 


CONCENTRATE ON THE FEASIBLE, STOP WORRYING ABOUT THE IMPOSSIBLE 
By GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator from Vermont 
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T IS MY GOOD FORTUNE to be able to spend this time 
between planes with you this afternoon. I was very glad in- 
deed to accept the invitation of my friend, Chris Herter, Jr. 

I approach my assignment, however, with some diffidence 
and trepidation, not only because of the formidable require- 
ments of the subject but also because of the formidable qualifi- 
cations of the audience. 

Massachusetts has traditionally been at the center of Ameri- 
can involvement in world affairs. 

It has supplied—and is today supplying, perhaps more than 
ever before—some of our most notable practitioners of diplo- 
macy. 

I need cite only three or four examples among the many 
which come to mind, beginning, of course, with the Secretary 
of State himself, who is bringing grace and ‘distinction to one 
of the most difficult offices in our government. 

Mention should also be made of Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. at the United Nations and Ambassador John Moors 
Cabot in Brazil who are ably representing us under circum- 
stances that are rarely easy, often trying, and sometimes impos- 
sible. 

Also we are very fortunate to have Dick Wigglesworth rep- 
resenting us in Ottawa. 

I understand your c.n group here is getting a Peabody 
Award this year for your excellent television series entitled 
“Decisions 1960.” 

You indeed deserve the greatest commendation for this 
effort, because the basic decisions which will determine our 
foreign jpolicy for the 1960's cannot be made solely by the 
State Department or even by the State Department and the 
Congress. 

They must be made by the American people, and they will 
be sound only to the degree that the people have the intelligent 
insight which is necessary. 

In my discussion this afternoon I do not intend to let the 
events of the last three weeks—crucial as they are—divert me 
from the announced subject of my talk—A FOREIGN 
POLICY FOR THE 1960'S. 

There is no doubt but what incidents influence the course of 
history and the incidents of the last few days may be no excep- 
tion to that premise. 

However, until we know more about the circumstances sur- 
rounding the capture of the U-2 and its pilot by the Russians 
and until we know more abour the reasoning back of Mr. 
Khrushchev's determination to scuttle the Summit Conference, 
we must regard these incidents for what they are and not at 
this time undertake to use them as the basis for a totally new 
foreign policy. 

Although the climate in which our foreign relations are con- 
ducted is obviously different this month from what it was last 
month, the framework for those relations is not, I think, es- 
sentially or fundamentally changed. 

We make a great mistake if we change our basic policy 
every time Mr. Khrushchev changes from a smile to a scowl 
Or vice versa. 

We ought not to be diverted from our essential purpose by 
the ups and downs of this remarkable character's blood 
pressure. 

Personally, I do not believe that the events of recent weeks 


will have a cataclysmic effect upon the Western World. 

While the collapse of the Summit Conference is indeed re- 
grettable it may serve to put the relationship of the Communists 
and the Western World in a clearer and less illusory perspec- 
tive. 

The ease with which unarmed American planes have been 
able to penetrate the vaunted impregnable air defenses of 
Russia is more likely to produce a radically profound effect 
upon the government of Russia. 

Therefore, I feel that our long-range purpose will best be 
served by sticking to my original subject—A FOREIGN 
POLICY FOR THE 1960'S. 

However, I shall not be so presumptuous this afternoon as 
the title of these remarks indicates. 

I shall not leave you, at the end of this talk with a neat 
blueprint of our foreign policy over the next decade. 

I shall, however, attempt to set up some broad guidelines 
and especially to deal with the factors which our foreign policy 
will have to take into account. 

It seems to me that an understanding of these factors is the 
first prerequisite. 

There are limits to foreign policy. 

It is not omnipotent. 

Wecan order the world to our liking. 

A realiscic foreign policy must, therefore, have limited 
objectives. 

In making foreign policy, we are not given clear choices 
between black and white, but among various shades of gray; 
and the problem is to produce the lightest possible shade of 
gray from a mix into which somebody else is assiduously 
pouring all the black pitch he can lay hands on. 

Robert Browning wrote that 

“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s. 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—. but finding first 

What may be, then find out to make it fair 

Up to our means.” 

This is the problem we face—not how to bring about the 
millenium by 1970, but how to make the 1960's “fair up to our 
means.” 

It is a problem, really, of how to turn history to our 
advantage. 

We cannot repeal history, nor can we reverse the forces 
which are dominant in the world today. 

But if we have the wisdom and patience, it may be that we 
can shape and influence those forces so that they work more 
to our advantage and less to our disadvantage. 

We have to take the world as we find it and then do the 
best we can to strengthen what is in our interests and to 
minimize what is opposed to our interests. 

The dominant forces at work in the world in this decade of 
the 1960's set forth in no particular order of importance, are 
these: 

First, the growth of nationalism in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Second, and closely related in the s1me areas, the demand for 
economic development. 

Third, the economic strength of Wes...» Lurope and the 
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trend there toward economic integration, possibly to be fol- 
lowed by political federation. 

Fourth, the industrial growth of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

Fifth, the pace of technological and scientific change through- 
out the world, but especially in North America, Western Eu- 
rope, and the Soviet Union. 

These add up, I suggest, to a fundamental shift in the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world compared with so short 
a period as twenty years ago. 

I do not want to become involved here in the argument over 
whether the United States is in danger of becoming a second- 
rate power. 

This argument misses the essential point, which is that the 
world is going through a period of revolutionary change, the 
like of which has not been seen in at least 200 years. 

It is stating no more than what should be the obvious to 
say that in such a period changes inevitably occur and revisions 
are consequently called for in our attitude and approach. 

Americans, of all people, have no cause to be alarmed by 
revolution. 

Indeed, of the five forces which I mentioned as being in- 
volved in the current world revolution, the United States bears 
a substantial responsibility for four. 

The only one to which we have not made a significant con- 
tribution is the industrial growth of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, and even here we have unavoidably con- 
tributed something in the form of accumulated technological 
know-how which is freely available in any library or university 
of the West. 

The 20th century drive of nationalism in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America is largely fueled on French and American 
philosophical writings of the 18th century and frequently seeks 
to build parliamentary institutions modeled on those developed 
in 19th century Britain. 

The demand for economic development was triggered at 
least in part by the comforts of home which American GI's 
scattered over the world in 1941-45. 

It draws at least part of its force from the technology of 
modern communications which provide an irresistible demon- 
stration of how the favored one-fifth of the human ra: ¢ lives. 

The economic strength of Western Europe is largely a 
tribute to the Europeans’ own work and ingenuity, but a sig- 
nificant part of it is the result of the Marshall Plan. 

It should also be remembered that from the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan the United States pointedly and repeatedly has 
encouraged greater European integration. 

Finally, the research and development which is the basis of 
the technological revolution has been largely carried out, at 
least until recent years, in the United States and Western 
Europe. 

It is one of the curiosities of our time that, now that we have 
started all this, some Americans have a tendency to recoil 
aghast from what we have done as though we have unleashed 
a Frankenstein on the world and on ourselves. 

This is hardly a proper frame of mind from which to ap- 
proach our problems. 

Like Disraeli, “I have ever been of the opinion that revolu- 
tions are not to be evaded.” 

We cannot evade this one, nor could we have prevented it 
even if we had tried. 

I am reminded of a member of the ruling oligarchy with 
whom I talked in a rather turbulent foreign country some 
months ago. 

“Our trouble here,” this gentleman explained to me, “comes 
from the fact that we have taught too many people to read.” 

Of course, when people read, they get ideas, and my inform- 
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ant made it very plain that he found many of these ideas 
distasteful. 

The United States has nothing to be afraid of, so far as 
ideas are concerned. 

In the field of economics, you will recall, Gresham's Law 
holds that bad money drives good out of circulation. 

Well, in the field of ideology, I hold that the opposite applies 
and that good ideas drive bad out of circulation. 

And I have enough faith in American ideas not to be afraid 
of competition. 

I also have enough realism to know that, if we are going to 
survive competition, we have to compete. 

We can’t win wars, hot or cold by waiting for the other 
fellow to fall on his face. 

So, it is quite clear that as far as Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are concerned, the primary task of our foreign policy 
in the 1960's is to protect the nationalist revolution, with its 
subsidiary social and economic aspects, from the scavengers, 
whether of the Communist left or the totalitarian right. 

This is not an easy task, because the nature of nationalism 
is such that it resists any kind of external influence, even a 
beneficient, protective one. 

On the whole, however, we have not done badly; and as we 
grow in experience, we can reasonably expect to do better. 

I turn now to the problems posed for us by the wholly new 
situation in Western Europe resulting from the Common Mar- 
ket and the still unresolved relationships between the Common 
Market, the Outer Seven, and ourselves. 

The Common Market is, in part, as I have said, an American 
creation. 

It may, but it need not, turn out to be an instrument of 
discrimination against American commerce and a means of 
luring American industry from the United States to Europe. 

If it is not so to turn out, we had better undertake a hard 
reexamination of our basic trade relationships with Europe and 
prepare ourselves for some adjustments. 

Experience indicates that the richer a country is, the better 
trading partner it makes for us, to our mutual benefit. 

It follows, therefore, that if the Common Market makes 
Europe richer, we should benefit on balance, but the balance 
will be the algebraic sum of a number of pluses and minuses. 

Our job is to keep the minuses down and build the pluses 
up, and we should certainly not so concentrate our attention 
on either the plus or the minus side of the ledger that we 
ignore the other side and accordingly, but falsely, conclude 
that the Common Market is either undiluted good or un- 
mitigated evil. 

Nor can it be judged purely in economic terms. 

To the degree that the Common Market makes Europe a 
stronger and more cohesive entity, it will strengthen the whole 
Western World. 

Equally important, it will, to the same degree, tend to 
reduce the bipolarity in world power relationships which we 
have seen growing since the beginning of the cold war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

This bipolarity, in which there are two and only two 
superpowers in the world, is at the root of many of the 
world’s political tensions and contributes to the danger of 
inadvertent war. 

Our relationship to the Soviet Union, is, of course, at the 
heart of our foreign policy problem for the coming decade. 

Here, too, we see great changes in process, the consequences 
of which no man can foresee. 

Of this much, however, we can be certain: the Soviet Union 
of Khrushchev is a vastly different character from the Soviet 
Union of Stalin. 

Now, what are the characteristics of this new creature? 
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It has an advanced technology supported by a solid and 
growing base of heavy industry. 

It is in a position, not only to shoot rockets to the moon and 
Heaven knows where else, but also to export sizeable amounts 
of capital and substantial numbers of technicians to under- 
developed countries. 

Because of the emphasis which its leaders have put on 
heavy industry, its economy is distorted with consumer goods, 
housing and agriculture lagging well behind. 

But it has ruthlessly carried out the priorities it has assigned 
in its scale of values, and it has got just about what it wanted. 

In the process, the Soviet economy has inexorably matured 
and become more sophisticated. 

Its inter-relationships have grown more complex. 

As its capacity to trade has increased, so will its de- 
pendence on trade increase. 

These economic changes have been accompanied by social 
changes. 

A new elite has established itself in the form of a 
managerial class and the new scientists and engineers. 

Education has been made universal, for all practical pur- 
poses, and though it is heavily oriented towards science and 
political indoctrination, the Communist oligarchy—like the 
oligarchy of my foreign friend whom I quoted earlier—may 
yet find that it has made a mistake in teaching too many 
people to read. 

But this, if it comes, is far in the future. 

All we can say now is that the Soviet Union is undergoing 
a social evolution which has already had some political 
repercussions and which is bound to have more. 

The net result seems to be a trend in the direction of 
greater conservatism. 

This is hopeful and should be encouraged by whatever 
means are at hand. 

These means are few and, at best, of marginal effectiveness. 

They include such things as reasonable trade in non- 
strategic goods and greater travel by Westerners to the Soviet 
Union and by Russians to the West. 

From this point of view—as well as from others, of course 
—it would be greatly to our interests to be able to conclude 
a satisfactory disarmament agreement, even one on so modest 
and limited a point as the suspension of nuclear testing. 

It must be admitted in the light of recent events that the 
prospects of reaching constructive agreements in this field 
have become dimmed. 

However, by every means at our command we must strive 
to convey to the Russian people the fact that we are fully 
desirous of continuing our efforts to promote a franker and 
more peaceful understanding between us. 

There is some reason to believe that Mr. Khrushchev's 
behavior in Paris this week is a reflection of the pressures of 
those forces in the Soviet bloc—found principally in the Army 
and among the Chinese Communists—which are resisting the 
evolutionary changes taking place in Soviet society. 

To the degree that this is true, then the process of social 
change has been slowed, if not halted. 

But the dynamics of the situation are such that this slow- 
down is most probably temporary. 

Beyond the Soviet Union, lurking ominously behind the 
Eastern horizon, nine-tenths hidden—like an iceberg—lies 
Communist China, a restless, growing giant. 

At some point during the 1960's, we shall have to adjust 
our foreign policy to take account of this fact. 

We shall have to put behind us the passions of ten years 
ago and discuss it calmly and objectively—not in terms of 
appeasement or no-appeasement, of a hard policy or a soft 
policy, but of a realistic poiicy. 
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I am not suggesting that we recognize Communist China 
day after tomorrow, or that we withdraw our opposition to 
seating Communist China in the United Nations. 

In fact, it would not be the part of wisdom to do either. 

Neither Communist China nor any other country should be 
permitted to blackmail its way into a respectable society of 
nations. 

I am simply recommending that we consider, dispassionate- 
ly, Communist China's place in the world and our relationship 
to it. 

This place is already important, and it is bound to become 
more so. 

There are more than 600 million Communist Chinese. 
Soon, there will be a billion. 

They are industrious, hard-working people, with their 
energies harnessed and driven by a ruthless regime which 
is out to do us no good. 

It is not a wholly sufficient reaction for us to stand fast 
around the periphery of this mass, that is China, though 
certainly an important part of our policy should be to 
strengthen the peripheral states, especially India and Japan. 

The Chinese Communist regime is not going to collapse. 

I doubt very much that it is going significantly to change 
its direction in the next decade. 

Its power is most likely going to continue to increase. 

It will have to be reckoned with sooner or later, and we 
will be better off for doing it sooner rather than later. 

One of the interesting possibilities involved in a possible 
disarmament agreement with the Sovet Union is that any 
inspection system would have to include Communist China. 

This might provide an opening wedge to change the basis 
of U. S.-Chinese relations. 

Although the United States and Soviet Union are agreed 
that Communist China would have to be included im such an 
agreement, it is by no means certain that the Chinese would 
welcome the opportunity. 

On the contrary, they might very well brush it off or even 
resist it. 

That is a bridge which can be crossed only when we come 
to it. 

In the meantime, it is worthy of note that the Soviets 
see this particular problem the same way we do. 

Although it is easy—and dangerous—to jump from a 
wishful thought to a premature conclusion about Soviet- 
Chinese relations, I cannot believe that the Soviets view the 
growth of Communist China with entire equanimity. 

Just as it is in the interests of the Soviets to attempt to 
drive a wedge between the Western allies, so it would be in 
our interests to attempt to drive a wedge between the Com- 
munist allies. 

It may not be possible, and ome should not expect 
spectacular results soon, but it is at least worth some 
imaginative thought and subtle effort. 

I come now to the last of the five forces which I mentioned 
as being at work in today’s world—the quickening pace of 
scientific and technological change. 

This deserves a great deal more public discussion than it 
has yet received, because it is fraught with the most incal- 
culable social implications. 

It is at the bottom of the social evolution in the Soviet 
Union to which I alluded. 

It is intimately involved in the nationalism and the de- 
mands for economic growth which we find in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

It is one of the things which makes the growth of Com- 
munist China so awesome. 
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It is changing the face of the world and of our own 
country. 

I am not at all sure that we have learned how to cope with 
it. 

When technology, even rudimentary technology, comes to 
a primitive society, it introduces cultural changes and these 
can be destructive of the fabric of a traditional society, even 
though in the long run they result in better standards of 
living. 

Increased agricultural production so that a farmer has a 
surplus to sell means the introduction of money into a 
subsistence economy, and this sometimes means a rather 
drastic rearrangement in the social hierarchy of a village. 

Industrialization means at least some kind of work dis- 
cipline—if nothing more than starting and quitting on time— 
and this frequently disrupts established cycles of work and 
leisure. 

The more primitive the society, the less flexible it is likely 
to be in adjusting to changes of this sort. 

All of this, of course, has the most significant political 
implications. 

By reducing the death rate through such things as DDT 
and antibiotics, technology is responsible for the population 
explosion which is one of the most dramatic factors of the 
decade. 

Through hybridization of plants and animals, through 
fertilizers, and cultivation methods, it is responsible for our 
domestic farm surpluses and it may yet be responsible for a 
world food sufficiency, even taking into account the population 
explosion. 

Through nuclear fission and thermonuclear fusion, it is 
responsible for the delicate balance of terror in which the 
human race lives, and it may yet be responsible for extinction 
of the human race. 

Or it may—if we guide it and control it properly—be 
responsible for the final elimination, for all practical purposes, 
of human want. 

Technology, in other words, is bringing us closer, at an 
accelerating pace, to the day when we, as human beings, will 
indeed have a choice between black and white. 
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Well, as Ralph Waldo Emerson put ir in his essay, “The 
Scholar,” “I have exhausted your patience, and I have only 
begun ... but it is so much easier to say many things than 
to explain one.” 

At the risk of exhausting your patience further, however, 
let me take a couple minutes to try to pull together the 
many things I have said, or at least talke! about. 

The essential point, is that in makiug our foreign policy 
for the 1960's, we have got to accommodate it to the facts of 
life in the world—to the nationalism of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, to the industrial power of the Soviet Union, 
and to the growing power of Communist China. 

We cannot undo any of these things, but we can, perhaps, 
capitalize on the advantages of some and minimize the 
disadvantages of others. 

We cannot do anything to make Communist China weak, 
but we can do something to make India and Japan strong. 

We cannot do anything to keep the Soviet Union from 
having more scientists and engineers, but we can do a great 
deal to see that we have more ourselves. 

We cannot do anything to quench the desire for land reform 
in Latin America, but we can do something to help our 
friends there carry it out in a responsible and democratic 
manner. 

We might as well resign ourselves to the fact that all of 
this is going to require a considerable national effort and 
is going to cost substantial sums of money. 

Our taxes may go up. 

The question to be decided here is not, “Can we afford it?” 
but “Do we want to do it badly enough?” 

To sum up, my prescription for our foreign policy in the 
1960's is to concentrate on doing what is feasible and to 
stop worrying about doing what is impossible. 

And in this connection, the advice which comes to us over 
the ages from that wise old Greek-Demosthenes is still sound: 

“As a general marches at the head of his troops, so ought 
with politicians, if I dare use the expression, to march at 
the head of affairs; insomuch that they ought not to wait the 
event, to know what measure to take; but the measures which 
they have taken, ought to produce the event.” 


3 ap 
Election-Year Economics 
UNITED STATES TREASURY BEING TREATED LIKE A CAMPAIGN FUND 


By CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR., Executive Vice-President of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered before the Rotary Club, St. Paul, Minnesota, May 25, 1960 


RECENT BOOK which describes the lives of the 
Eskimos tells about the way they deal with wolf packs. 
The story goes that the Eskimos embed razor-sharp 
knives clasp down in the ice, and rub the blades with a 
little seal blood. The wolves are attracted by the blood, and 
lick the knives, cutting their tongues. They are delighted by 
the seemingly inexhaustible supply of nourishing blood they 
can lick off the knives, and stand there licking until they 
drop in their tracks from the loss of blood, and freeze to 
death in the snow. 

This is a clever trick, and we are in no positior to jeer 
at the stupidity of the wolves. We Americans have been 
falling for a similar trick for a good many years now, and this 
year it may be played upon us again. 

The variation in our case is this. In Washington and 
scattered around the nation are a great many politicians. 


Many of them are poor men, a few are well to do, but none 
of these proposes to give the public any of his personal estate. 

Instead, they promise that if they are elected or re-elected, 
they will give us Federal support. They will empty the Federal 
Treasury at our feet. Now, we should know that there is 
nothing in the Federal Treasury but what we have sent there 
by way of the tax collector. These taxes are our blood, and 
we cannot be nourished by it, any more than those wolves 
can thrive on their own blood. 

But we have bought this kind of trick on many past 
election days. Today the Minnesota farmer is taxed to sub- 
sidize the electric bills of a plumber in Knoxville. The Knox- 
ville plumber is taxed to subsidize the farm program enacted 
to benefit the Minnesota farmer. We are all being taxed to 
subsidize each other. We are trying through the Federal 
process to nourish ourselves with our own blood. 
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We have heard a lot about the millions that the political 
parties must spend in an election campaign, and I think we 
should all contribute what we can to the party of our own 
choices to help meet this expense. But the most important 
expense in an election year is the enactment of costly legisla- 
tion designed to appeal to one and another voting block. 

This afternoon, let us consider the queer election year 
economics which beset us every two years. 

FIRST, let us look closely at some of the bills that have 
come before the present session in Congress. 

SECOND, we may examine the effects that big budgets 
and high taxes are having upon the economy. 

And, THIRD, let’s see how you and I can awaken the 
American people to the political trick that is being played 
upon them again and again. 

Twenty per cent of Americans eligible to vote are past 
middle age. These millions of voters are being courted by a 
variety of measures to relieve them of their often high medical 
bills. Most of the attention has been focused upon the Forand 
bill, which besides being an expensive and inflationary meas- 
ure, has the additional defect of providing help for many 
people who don’t need help, and offering no help at all to 
many people who do need help. 

It’s hard to take a position against a bill that offers comfort 
to America’s older citizens in their last years, because you 
open yourself to the charge of being callous. 

But I want to cali your attention to the fact that many 
of these old people would be able to support themselves and 
meet ali of their own expenses, proudly, self-reliantly from 
their own savings if earlier costly spending measures like the 
Forand bill hadn’r destroyed the value of their savings 
through inflation. And I think those in government who 
pushed for inflationary measures are guilty of robbing these 
people, not of only their savings, but also of their independ- 
ence and their self-respect. 

Let's get this thing into perspective a little bit. Anyone 
who draws social security payments today is getting more 
than he paid for. People in our age brackets, when we draw 
our social security payments, will be getting more than we 
paid for. 

But our sons and daughters, when they begin to draw their 
social security, will draw much less than they paid for— 
most of their payments will be compulsory support for you 
and me. When we paid for our social security we made no 
payment for medical care, and our payments do not entitle 
us to any. 

Now, the Forand bill, therefore, is proposing outright 
charity. Having called the bill by its proper name, let us 
examine it again. It would give added benefits to anyone 
on the social security rolls, no matter how little the need, 
and would deny aid to anyone outside, no matter how great 
the need. 

So the vast majority of the indigent old would be left 
precisely where they are now—on the rolls of the states, coun- 
ties and cities, or receiving free treatment from the many 
private doctors who do this as a matter of course. 

The popularity of the Forand bill as a vote-getting instru- 
ment has forced others in Congress to seek a less costly and 
less unjust compromise. But can any fair and sensible legis- 
lation be passed in the remaining weeks of a busy Congress? 
It seems unlikely, particularly at a time when Congress isn’t 
thinking of old people’s needs, but of old people’s votes. 

Nobody knows how many voters and their families would 
get larger pay envelopes if the minimum wage law were to 
be raised. But the number is vast, and so there is great agita- 
tion to increase minimum wages and bring more people under 
the system. This is a prescription for another round of infla- 
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tion. Low wages are paid to peopie of low skills. Many of 
them are in their first jobs, will increase their skills and move 
up the ladder. Mature workers, too, year after year are in- 
creasing their skills and increasing their pay. You have done 
it, | have done it, and nearly all Americans have done it. 

An increase for the unskilled means that the skilled will 
have to be raised, too, in all justice. This will, of course, 
increase prices to everyone—those who get the pay increases, 
to those who can't get raises, such as pensioners, some civil 
servants, farmers and others. It will increase prices to govern- 
ment, and increase its cost. Some unskilled workers will lose 
their jobs if the law requires that they must be paid more 
than their work is worth. 

An increase in minimum wages is merely compulsory infla- 
tion, leaving all of us, rich and poor alike, a little worse off. 
Wages come from production, and can be increased only as 
production allows them to be increased—or they are mere 
greenbacks. 

Several hundred thousand voters are residents of what are 
called “depressed areas,’ and there will be determined at- 
tempts in spite of any veto to vote large Federal funds for 
trying to bring jobs to those areas. We know that things do 
go wrong in a community. Some it can help, and some it 
cannot. The ore gives out, or the demand for a product falls 
off. Or taxes go up so high locally that manufacturers lose 
orders to areas where taxes are less. There are many reasons 
an area may become depressed, and many such areas already 
have surveyed their own problems, overcome them and become 
prosperous again. in many cases, this is the only way it can 
be done, when the problem is one which the community itself 
has allowed to develop to the detriment of its local industry. 

Without good business climate, industry will fail, or it will 
not locate in a distressed area, regardless of Federal help. 

This bill would not only cost the taxpayers billions through 
the years, but it would be assurance that the communities 
which have been tackling their own problems will cease their 
efforts and sit waiting for rescue by some bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

Who knows how many voters are parents, teachers, or 
payers of taxes in a school district? Well, there’s an election- 
year bill to entice these voters, too. Its basis is to syphon 
money from the Federal Treasury to pay part of the school 
construction costs all over the country. It would take taxes 
out of St. Paul, transport them to Washington, deduct ship- 
ping and handling charges, and bring them back to Sr. Paul, 
gift-wrapped. You know, the Eskimos could have thought of 
that one. 

As the bills stand, the six states which pay the most Federal 
taxes—the richest states—will get 42 per cent of the Federal 
aid. 

Minnesota is a state of at least average prosperity, and 
Harley Lutz, our consultant on government finance, tells me 
that an average state pays two dollars for each dollar it gets 
back in one of these aid to states programs. Can you afford 
that kind of help? 

There are a million and a half classified Federal workers 
who vote—they'd better—and there’s something for them 
this year too. They got a ten per cent raise in 1958 and in 
the intervening two years the cost of living has gone up 
hardly at all. Many have had promotions, too. Yet, there’s a 
bill with a good chance to pass which would give them all 
another nine per cent raise. 

A study of the bottom salary scales show that low-skill 
Federal workers average more earnings than similar workers 
in private business. A study is being made on the other grades. 
It will be ready in September, and will cost half a million 
dollars. This study is expected to show, as the first one did, 
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that some Federal employees are underpaid and some over- 
paid. This blanket raise would leave some still underpaid, 
and make some even more overpaid, but the attitude of many 
Congressmen is “let’s pass it, boys, and don’t wait for the 
study—this is election year.” 

As you know, the farm program is responsible for sur- 
pluses, injustices, tremendous costs to the taxpayers, and loss 
of independence to farmers. Polls show that a majority of 
farmers don’t like it. But Congressmen, many of them, believe 
the farmers couldn't possibly dislike checks from Washington, 
so the support swings to a farm bill offering more of the 
same. 

There are bills down there in Washington now that could 
add 50 per cent to the Federal budget, all designed to please 
this or that group at the expense of the taxpayer, and some 
of them have a mighty good chance of passage. The United 
States Treasury is being treated like a campaign fund—and 
you and I and all Americans are expected to foot the enor- 
mous bills. 

The government spenders want us to tighten our belts so 
they won't have to be careful with tax money. 

The papers are full of admitted examples of foolish Federal 
spending and waste. We sacrifice gladly for national defense, 
only to learn that billions of dollars that we have sacrificed 
have been thrown away through carelessness, inter-service 
rivalry, and stupidity. As the best Federal efforts are being 
directed to defense, how much waste is there in other Federal 
programs? We read of some of it every day as the story 
unfolds. 

Politicians and bureau employees are just Americans, too, 
not all-wise demi-gods, and they are just as prone to spend 
foolishly as any of the rest of us—more so because the money 
is not their own. 

We know that the cost of our Federal Government has 
climbed from less than two per cent of the national income 
in 1913 to more than 22 per cent of the national income in 
1959. In recent years, Federal spending has been increasing 
about eight times as fast as the national income. 

Most people would guess that defense costs are to blame. 
Actually, since 1955, the annual defense budget has gone up 
less than $5 billion. Items that have nothing at all to do 
with defense have soared by more than $10 billion. 

It’s only money, of course—that’s the way the left-wing 
politicians look at it—but let us consider the effects of the 
big budgets and big Federal debt upon the economy. 

We are told by everyone, left and right wingers alike, that 
America needs more economic growth. It does. For the next 
decade we can expect that a million Americans will join the 
labor force each year. It costs about $19,000 to equip an em- 
ployer’s plant to add a single worker. This means that a lot 
of investment is going to be needed if these new workers are 
going to have good jobs and contribute their production to 
help fill America’s needs. 

Investment can be made only from savings. Savings can 
accumulate only after taxes. The value of savings declines in 
periods of inflation. The combination of high taxes and 
inflation brought on by big Federal spending is one of the 
largest barriers to the economic growth that everyone agrees 
is necessary 

Today, it costs about $19,000 to expand enough to make 
a job for only one more worker. A company which earns 
the average profit, which is 3.3 per cent on sales after taxes 
according to latest Commerce Department figures, and which 
must pay out about half its earned profit in dividends, has 
to do a lot of business to make that much in retained profit. 

The problem comes from two sources. One is that the Fed- 
eral taxes take almost half of all earned profits of the 
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American business, so that the company has a hard time re- 
taining money for expansion. And the other is that the 
investor who owns the stock pays a high tax on his dividends, 
and has less therefore to reinvest in the company’s new issues. 

And then the whole thing is complicated by inflation. The 
amount the law allows to be set aside for depreciation won't 
begin to cover the cost of keeping the plant up to date. So 
new capital that should be available for expansion has to be 
used just to keep the plant modern instead of expanding its 
capacity. 

By himself, that businessman can’t do much about the 
Federal budget or inflation. But those of us who are together 
in this room have quite a few votes. We know a lot of people 
who can vote. And we could get out and talk to more who 
can vote. Better still, we could head right down to our party 
precinct organization of either party and pitch in from now 
to election day. 

But I needn’t tell you this in St. Paul, because you have 
seen in your own city election how determined political work- 
ers can upset the so-called liberal wing when they really get 
rolling. 

I'm particularly awed by the campaign issues you chose in 
St. Paul to do the job. You advocated more efficient city 
government. How did you make this appealing in a time 
when most successful political appeal is “we can get public 
handouts for you wholesale?” You called for better tax 
structure. How did you successfully convince the voters of 
the fact that taxes levied too heavily on business drive business 
away? You spoke for better business climate. Have you found 
at last that people realize that the greatest security a job 
holder can have is to work for a firm that is allowed to make 
—and keep—a profit? 

My admiration for what you have accomplished in St. Paul 
is high, but more important, the news from St. Paul is encour- 
aging for those of us who had all but decided that the Ameri- 
can people never would wake up. 

My concern is for the national scene, of course. But I would 
like to suggest that you citizens of St. Paul can make a con 
tribution to national politics that will be of great significance 
for the next ten years. 

The issue is national, but the key to it is in your own legis- 
lature. The 1960 census is all but complete. The entire country 
is to be reapportioned, and the next Minnesota legislature 
will determine how this state is districted. The election of 
six or seven conservatives to your state House of Representa- 
tives in November could well mean that your state’s Congres- 
sional delegation in Washington will be overwhelmingly con- 
servative, because the house will determine what kind of 
voters will be included in which district. 

This is known as gerrymandering. Everyone is against it— 
if it is done by the other side. But it is the way our repre- 
sentation in Congress is determined. 

I speak as an outsider, but an outsider whose life’s course, 
like that of all Americans, will be affected by what kind of 
men you send to Congress from here. And so I take the liberty 
of mentioning a matter that is mainly your business rather 
than mine. 

I have high hopes that other Americans will rouse them- 
selves before it is too late and discover the simple truth that 
we cannot enrich America by sacrificing to Washington in 
the hope that some boon will come to us. 

There are some things that Washington must do for us. 
It must plan and finance our defense. It must carry the mail, 
coin the dimes and quarters, deal with Castro and Macmillan, 
process patents, and provide a judicial system. These tasks 
are grave and heavy. It is enough for Washington to do the 
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things we can’t do in St. Paul, Grand Rapids or San Fran- 
cisco. 

The strain on our national government can be lessened if 
we do everything possible for ourselves at home. The burden 
upon ourselves will be less if we do them at home. And the 
only way to lessen that strain and that burden is to pitch 
into politics where the strains and burdens are allocated. 

There is another compelling reason to get into politics. 
I have talked today mostly about the financial aspects of the 
matter, because the economic phase was my topic. But there 
is a major matter of freedom. 

With every Federal dollar that comes into Minnesota or 
into St. Paul or to my pocket there is a book of rules. If we 
accept this money, we must accept the rules that go with it. 
This applies whether we go on relief, or whether we accept 
aid to our schools. The Supreme Court says this must be so. 
The Government cannot pass out money and not concern 
itself with how it is spent. 
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So gradually, over the years, more and more rules have 
come into being to govern the conduct of those who accept 
the money. 

Each new rule limits the free choice of the state, the 
community and the individual. Each new law is a new in- 
fringement upon our heritage of freedom. 

Our Federal system basically is sound and it can still serve 
us well for all the foreseeable future. Our Constitution is a 
great document. We have a population second to none in 
education and energy. The future can be finer’ than anything 
in the past. 

But we, the citizens, must tear ourselves away from the 
addiction to Federal Aid. We must shoulder our own respon- 
sibilities, and I think ultimately we will. 

Surely we will not go on and on falling for a crude politi- 
cal trick. 

As Lincoln observed, “You cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time.’ 


“How The United States 
Looks To Asians” 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY AMERICANS 


By CLEMENT J. FREUND, Dean, College of Engineering, University of Detroit; Consultant in Higher Technical Education, 
Government of West Pakistan; Consultant in Engineering Education, Government of Pakistan 


(On Leave) 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 4, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. President, and gentlemen of 

The Economic Club: That was a very nice intro- 

duction. Nice introductions of course make you 

feel good inside. They have the disadvantage, however, that 

your audience expects you to live up to the billing, and that 
isn't always so easy. 

Some of you men have been in Asia—a lot of you have, 
in fact. One morning in January I was having breakfast in 
our house, which is called a bungalow, and I read in the 
paper that a delegation of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
had just arrived in Karachi where we were at the time, 
although we lived in Lahore. So instead of going to the 
office, 1 hurried down to the Metropole Hotel and encountered 
Willis Hall and some of his friends and they insisted—I mean 
they imsisted—that I have breakfast with them. So on that 
day I had two breakfasts. 

As all of you know who have been there, Asia is fascinating. 
There is so much to tell that I am afraid I shall be tempted 
to digress from the topic for today which is “How We Look 
to the Asians.” I hope that I don’t succumb to the temptation. 

Before I go on, I must say that Asians and Americans 
think differently, or at least we approach situations different- 
ly. I have in mind an American in Lahore who is a good 
friend of an educated and enlightened Pakistani. Most Pakis- 
tanis don’t use a knife or fork; they eat with their fingers. 
The American protested to the Pakistani that eating with the 
fingers is not sanitary. The Pakistani replied, “It all depends 
on how you look at it. I know that my fingers have never 
been in anybody else’s mouth, but I am not so sure about that 
fork of yours.” 

The Islamic religion specifies fasting during the month 
of Ramazan, a period of thirty days in the spring of the year 
During this time the strict Muslim takes no food from 
sunrise te sunset, and drinks nothing, not even water. It is 


a rigorous discipline. I know a Muslim official in Karachi who 
hired a servant and paid him well to fast for him. 

Instead of giving a running talk, perhaps I should just try 
to answer a number of questions which Americans ask over 
and over. For example: 


Is THERE ANY MAIN IDEA OR PURPOSE WHICH ANIMATES 
ASIANS WHEN THEY THINK OR TALK ABOUT 
THE UNITED STATES? 


I think there is. They wart to be our equals. For centuries 
Asians have been looked down upon, often despised, as 
inferior races. They are gettirg mighty tired of it. This attitude 
is directed not only against the United States; not even prin- 
cipally against the United States. It is directed against all 
Western nations. 

As you know, Asian countries are getting rid of foreign 
rulers in rapid succession. This is not so much because they 
think Westerners have been cruel, or unjust, or avaricious. I 
believe it is mainly because Westerners have been uppish and 
superior. 

Fortunately, we Westerners are rapidly discarding the notion 
that the Asian is classified somewhere between ourselves and 
one of the higher animals. But some of us are still learning. 
Here are two Americans. They are big fellows, deep voiced, 
extroverts, obviously successful. They are wearing sun helmets, 
dark glasses, and all the other paraphernalia of the tourist. 
They have come upon a construction job where a thousand 
laborers are carrying dirt in baskets on their heads. One of 
them booms to the other, “Charley, have a look. Isn't this 
something? What couldn’t you do in a couple of hours with 
a bulldozer?” 

Now the Asian superintendents and engineers on this job 
understand English very well. They know all about bulldozers, 
but they just can’t afford them. 
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The Asian contends that both he and we have the same 
human nature, the same dignity, and that we are entitled to 
the same respect. He feels that he is no less a man because a 
bulldozer costs so much. 

I am firmly convinced that President Eisenhower's tour of 
Asia was so successful—and it was successful in spite of what 
Democrats may say—because he had the special knack of 
meeting with and talking to Asians as one man to another, 
as equals. He made them feel that he welcomed them to the 
Western brotherhood of nations. The dirtiest beggar in 
Karachi knew that the President would shake hands with him 
if he could get near him. 

A by-product of the Asians’ desire for equality is their 
desire for national independence. My good British friend, Bill 
Hawkins, said to his good Muslim friend, Zafar Rathor, “But 
British rule of Pakistan was more efficient than your own rule 
is now.” Rathor’s answer is one you have often heard: “This 
may be so, but we much rather govern ourselves badly than 
have foreigners govern us efficiently.” 

Another question: 


How Do ASIANS SIZE Us UP? 


One could spend a couple of hours on that one. 

They take us very seriously; too seriously. Three Americans 
served as consultants to the Commission on National Educa- 
tion in Pakistan. The Commission was made up of a number 
of the leading men of the nation. Whenever any one of us 
spoke, all of them listened most respectfully; they hung on 
every word we had to say. It was embarrassing. None of us 
were that smart. 

Whar Asians think of us depends, at least in those countries 
we visited, on the class of people you are talking about. In 
each of these nations there is a very small percentage—three 
to five per cent, perhaps—of educated and enlightened people 
who exert a considerable influence and pretty much dominate 
the nation. Ninety to ninety-five per cent of the people are 
illiterate, ignorant, and desperately poor. They exert no 
influence whatever unless a demagogue arouses them and then 
they can take the country over. 

The educated and enlightened Asians are intensely interested 
in everything American, our cars, our radios, our television, 
our Coca-Cola, our motion pictures, our record players. Un- 
fortunately, they know much more about these superficial 
aspects of American life than they know about our feelings 
about liberty, the dignity of the individual person, human 
rights, and belief in God. We have not publicized these values 
very well. 

They admire our knack of organizing, our enthusiasm, our 
machines and factories, our newspapers and universities, 
especially our universities, and our representative form of 
government. 

While they admire us, they are not exactly in love with 
us. Perhaps they are just a little afraid of us. If you get to 
talking confidentially with a lawyer or a chemist, he will 
remind you that we are the most powerful nation in the 
world. Then he says, “This makes us nervous. Historically, 
the powerful nations have always been conquerors; they have 
always overrun the weaker nations.” 

I explain that we have no such intentions. I point out that 
our country has never, or almost never, overrun and oppressed 
any other country. “Perhaps not,” he replies, “but they all 
begin some time. And how do we know you won't begin? 
The stronger you are, the more severely you will be tempted.” 

So much for the upper classes. Now for the great majority 
of the population. 

We have become friends of a clever woman, who is mother 
of a very nice family, and is an important official, just under 
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the director, in the Village Aid Department of the Pakistan 
Government. About ninety per cent of Pakistanis live in the 
rural villages. They are poor and uneducated. Village Aid 
is the branch of the Government which is responsible for im- 
proving the lot of the villagers. This woman knows her vil- 
lagers. Besides, she has a fast moving mind, a smart tongue 
in her head, and a doctor's degree from Harvard. This is 
what she has to say: 

“Many of the villagers are very suspicious of the 
United States. All around them they see evidence of 
American aid, free seed, agricultural advisors, veterinari- 
ans, machinery, vehicles, powdered milk, medicines. The 
Americans, they say, obviously are not giving us all 
these things just to be generous. When they set out to 
conquer the world, they will expect or force us to serve 
in their armies.” 

Perhaps Americans in foreign service and consulting can 
do something to correct these false notions. There are many 
American advisors in the Pakistan Village Aid. 

In spite of some nervousness, I believe that the average 
Asian thinks well of us. In the small towns of Ceylon, the 
little boys wave to you, grin across the full width of their 
faces, and shout, “hello; OK!” which is all the American they 
know. 

In any case, the prestige of the United States in Asia is 
enormous. 

A further question: 


Do AMERICANS HANDLE THE PROBLEM 
OF COMMUNISM EFFECTIVELY 


The educated Asians don’t think so. 

You have often heard it said that all we need to do in 
order to win the Asian nations for the West is to fly over 
them and throw out thousands of Sears catalogues. It is 
argued that they would be so fascinated by our abundance 
of all kinds of goods available to the common people that 
they would adopt our viewpoint. 

I doubt if the argument holds. The trouble is that the 
average Asian, the typical Asian, is no more interested in 
radios, or plumbing, or nylon hosiery, or refrigerators than 
I am in solid gold bathtubs. There is just one all absorbing 
topic the average Asian cares about. All he cares about, or 
thinks about, or talks about is food, enough food. The average 
Asian is always hungry. 

Americans in Asia talk democracy, education, sanitation, 
liberty, private enterprise, the good life. We talk these things 
remotely, often through an interpreter. The Communist agent 
in Asia talks just one thing: food. And he talks it in the 
Asian’s language, to the poor people. 

Food is always a problem. I know a young stenographer, 
about nineteen years old. He is a boy. Practically all the 
stenographers are boys. He can’t afford to go to college so 
he is studying at home. I asked him if he is making progress. 
His answer was quite matter of fact. He simply said, “No, 
I'm not. The trouble is that my young brothers and sisters 
cry too much on those days when we have no evening meal.” 

But I believe that we are holding our own against the 
Communists in Asia, even if the upper class people think 
we afe not too smart with our propaganda. The reason I 
believe we are holding our own, is that the Communists talk 
food to the Asians, but we give them food. 

Still another question: 


ARE THE ASIANS GRATEFUL FOR THE FOREIGN AID 
THEY GET FROM US? 
I don’t think so, for a number of reasons. First of all, the 
most of them can’t appreciate the help they get. The typical 
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Asian is simple and uninformed. He just doesn’t understand. 
He is much like a six year old boy who does not appreciate 
the care and protection his parents give him. He takes them 
for granted. I suspect that there are many young people in 
Asia who think that American aid is part of the over-all 
scheme of things, like sunshine and fresh air. It never occurs 
to them that they might not always have American aid. 

There is another reason why they are not grateful. They 
believe that we are incredibly and fabulously wealthy, and 
that what we give them is a trifling fraction of what we might 
give if we had a mind to. 

To the typical Asian, an automobile is evidence of un- 
speakable riches. A new Ford car in Karachi—or a Plymouth, 
Mr. Chairman—costs more than the total lifetime earnings of 
most Pakistani citizens. These citizens look at American 
picture magazines or spend a few annas to attend an American 
movie. They see pictures of the late afternoon stream of cars 
out of downtown Detroit or Los Angeles. They draw only 
one conclusion. 

A new Ford or Plymouth at the curbstone in Lahore at- 
tracts just the same kind of crowd as the yacht of the Queen 
of England would attract if it were tied up at the foot of 
Woodward Avenue. 

Asians think that Americans are generous, but that we 
could be much more generous if we wanted to be. 

Here is another question we often hear: 


WHAT Do ASIANS THINK ABOUT OUR AMERICAN 
HABITS AND WAYs OF LIVING? 

The common Asians think we are materialistic, irreligious 
and immoral. The enlightened Asians think we may not be 
as meterialistic, irreligious and immoral as we seem to be. 

Asians judge us by their own standards. In Asia, at least 
in Muslim Asia, and probably in Hindu and Buddhist 
countries as well, religion is the paramount factor in the life 
of the citizen. He craves more food but in order that he may 
more effectively worship his God. He needs food to exist, 
but religion is the principal reason for existence. Everything 
else is secondary and incidental. I am speaking of the average 
Asian; there are many exceptions. Because many of us do 
not have this same attitude toward religion, they call us 
irreligious. 

American motion pictures are shown all over Asia. The 
Asians see them and enjoy them. But they conclude that most 
of us are crooked politicians, gangsters, or degenerate, wealthy 
parasites. 

I know a smart young man very well who is in the Pakistan 
Embassy in Paris. He told me that if he is to judge by motion 
pictures, Americans spend most of their time going into bars 
through swinging doors, touching somebody on the shoulder, 
and when he turns around, giving him a terrific wallop in the 
jaw. 

Very many Muslim women are still veiled. All of them, all 
who are respectable that is, are shrouded from head to toe. 
American women are not. So the Asians say we are immoral. 

An American and a resident of Hyderabad arrived at New 
York and put up at the Plaza Hotel. It was the Hyderabad 
man’s first visit to the United States. The American was busy 
for an hour or two and suggested to the Asian that he take 
a walk down Fifth Avenue and have his first look at the 
United States. It was a very warm day. 

When he returned, the American asked him what he 
thought about it all. The Asian replied, “Wonderful; beauti- 
ful; magnificent; remarkable in every way. But there is one 
thing that puzzles me. I have never in my life been in a city 
where there were so many prostitutes.” 

On the other hand, Asians have a high regard for American 
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honesty and general integrity. In that special respect they 
believe we are just as good as they are, or better. 

Mrs. Freund and I spent five or six days in the Oberoi 
Palace Hotel at Srinagar, in Kashmir. We ran short of rupees 
but the manager of the hotel told us not to worry. When it 
was time to pay the bill, he took our personal check on a 
Detroit bank without biinking an eye. He had never see: us 
and knew that he never would again. He had never even 
heard of us. Half a dozen Americans have told us of similar 
experiences of their own. 

Well, there you are. I have not answered all the questions 
Americans ask about Asia but I have answered those they 
ask most frequently—or I have tried to answer them. 

If you never have, you ought to take a trip to Asia if you 
can arrange it. You won't be quite as comfortable as in Europe, 
on the whole, but what you see will be more spectacular and 
dramatic. It appears to me at least, that Asia is now the 
center of the world stage. 

I don’t know much about international affairs, but if you 
live in Asia you get distinct impressions or feelings. I cer- 
tainly have the feeling that the key to the future of the whole 
world is where India and China rub on each other down there, 
and it might be fun for you to go down and take a look if 
you can. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IN YOUR 
OPINION WOULD CONDITIONS IMPROVE IN ASIA 
IF THEY USED MORE MACHINERY AND MORE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: In answer to that question, I 
believe conditions will improve in time, but the nations can’t 
immediately absorb much modern equipment. I remember 
very well that I visited a foundry in Karachi. The charging 
platform was 10 feet from the fioor, or 12, and laborers were 
carrying the pig iron and the coke up a vertical ladder and 
dumping it into the cupola. I hadn't been in Pakistan long 
and I asked the manager, “Why in the world don’t you use a 
conveyor?” 

He looked at this innocent Westerner, and said, “For the 
very simple reason that I pay these men very much less than 
it would cost to own and operate a conveyor.” Even if this 
foundry manager were to put in a conveyor instead of paying 
the men wages, he would have to pay them baksheesh as 
beggars. He prefers to pay them a wage for work. 

The improved Western mechanical methods have to be 
introduced very gradually. A mission of Harvard University 
—Jack Eddison runs it; a grand fellow—is studying this prob 
lem and advising the government and the private industries 
as to the pace at which the power devices and machines can 
be safely introduced. 

I don’t know if that answers the question completely but 
that’s the situation as I see it. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT ABOUT 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN ASIA?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: Well, sir, that’s a difficult ques- 
tion, particularly for a man who is not a businessman. The 
Asian nations, of course, are shaking off the lethargy of 
centuries and moving forward, and there ought to be business 
opportunities. When a section of the world is rising, rushing 
ahead, there are just bound to be opportunities. Where they 
are and what, I wouldn’t know, but if any of you want to find 
out very badly, I'll get hold of my good friend, Jack Eddison, 
and we shall try to obtain for you some useful information. 

There are some difficulties. One of them is that our prices 
are way out of sight. American goods cost more than goods 
from other countries. We have the highest standard of living 
in the world and we have to pay high wages to sustain that 
standard, so we have to charge a lot for our goods. I per- 
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sonally know American businessmen in Pakistan who wouldn't 
buy American steel or machine tools on a bet. They say they 
get just as good from Europe or Japan for much lower prices, 
or much better equipment for the same prices. 

I suppose that the situation will work out more to our 
advantage as the economy of the countries improves. 

There is another angle and that is this. Most of these 
countries are poor; not all of them, but most of them are. 
For that reason, the American businessman prefers to sell to 
the Asian governments rather than to private customers. The 
governments pay him out of loans which the governments 
have made from the United States. Then when the govern- 
ments default on the loans, the businessman has to pay a 
higher tax to make up the loss. He isn’t selling at all, he is 
donating. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DO YOU 
FORESEE ANY CHANGE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS THAT 
WILL PERMIT A GREATER USE OF THEIR LAND FOR 
HUMAN FOOD AND LESS FOR MAINTAINING CAT- 
TLE?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: As far as I can understand the 
agricultural situation, I don’t believe that religious beliefs 
have anything to do with it. Pakistan is not India. In India 
cattle are sacred animals; in Pakistan they are not. The prin- 
cipal need for increasing food volume is better cultivation in 
both countries, and particularly better care of their animals. 
Very many animals are diseased and puny. The problem is to 
get effective veterinary services in there, medicines, and to 
build up the cattle so that they can supply more food, both 
dairy products and meat. I suspect that the health of animals 
is even more important than the output of grains and fruit 
per acre of land. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MANY ASIANS 
COME TO THE UNITED STATES FOR GRADUATE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. WHAT HAPPENS TO 
THESE MEN WHEN THEY GO BACK HOME?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: Some of those men have a 
rather unhappy experience. They come here and are trained 
in our graduate schools, and go back home and expect to use 
what they have learned. Unfortunately, most Asian countries 
have not yet got to the point in their development where 
they know just how to make full and efficient use of people 
with that kind of training. The result is that men come back 
from the United States or the United Kingdom with doctor's 
degrees in this and that kind of technology and often are not 
assigned to the techniques for which they have been trained. 
They are likely to end up as high school teachers or something 
of the sort, which is too bad. 

A few of them get into government administrative offices, 
and there I believe they can accomplish something. Govern- 
ment educational operation, with the help of guidance from 
the West, will improve education as it needs to be improved. 
There is no need for great numbers of Westerners to get into 
the universities and colleges and do a teaching job. Their own 
people with Western training should do it. They will then be 
properly utilized, and will be more contented. The Westerner 
should serve as advisor. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW DO THE 
MAHARAJAHS GET ALL THEIR WEALTH, AND 
WHAT ARE THEY DOING WITH IT BESIDES HAVING 
LOTS OF WIVES AND AUTOMOBILES?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: Well, sir, there are not very 
many of the wealthy maharajahs left. They've been pretty 
well liquidated. The governments are buying their land, but 
they have no choice about selling. They manage to maintain 
some semblance of their former splendor, but it’s very much 
cut down. These fellows belong to two classes. One class is 
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the belligerent type who resents all this new way of doing 
things; the other is the intelligent, smart fellow who may 
resent it as much but who gets on the wagon and uses his 
influence in order to cooperate with the government, co- 
operate with the thinking people and improve the situation. 

Some of those old fellows really were magnificent. Some 
of you perhaps have put up in the beautiful Carlton Hotel in 
Cannes. I have heard world travelers say that it is the finest 
hotel in the world, as big as the Sheraton-Cadillac and the 
Statler-Hilton put together. The story goes that the Aga Khan 
came to the hotel with his begum for two weeks. The place 
was filled up. He was having a lovely time, the two weeks 
were nearly up, and the manager of the hotel was worried 
because he had new guests coming in for that particular 
suite of rooms. He asked the old man if he wasn’t leaving 
tomorrow and he said, “No, we're having too good a time.” 

“Oh, but you must.” 

“No, I don’t want to. We're so comfortable here.” 

The manager didn’t want to press him too hard: he was a 
good customer, had been for years. The next morning, however 
—the day after he was supposed to leave—the manager went 
to the room with the waiter who carried the breakfast. The Aga 
Khan was still sleeping but he heard the waiter come in and 
opened one eye. He saw the manager and he shut his eyes 
again for another nap. The manager asked him, “Well, Your 
Highness, aren't you leaving today?” 

“Oh no, I don’t want to leave.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“It’s much too pleasant here.” 

The manager said, “You have to leave.” 

The old man answered, “No, I don’t. I bought the hotel last 
night.” 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “I WAS IN AN 
AUDIENCE VIEWING AN AMERICAN PICTURE 
WHILE VISITING BRAZIL RECENTLY. I WALKED OUT 
DISGUSTED (confirming the impression that you had for - 
these motion pictures). HOW DO SUCH HORRIBLE PIC- 
TURES GET DISTRIBUTION IN FOREIGN LANDS?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: I don’t know how they are dis- 
tributed except that they have aggressive promotional organ- 
izations out there. I suppose Asian people are like typical 
Americans: they like to see the kind of picture whereby they 
are not particularly ennobled. The Asian motion picture dis- 
tributor knows that, so he gets pictures which will fill his 
house. That's my only answer. How to correct the situation, I 
don’t know. It’s too bad because those pictures certainly make 
an unfavorable impression. We don’t look very good to the 
Asians in our motion pictures, and unfortunately half a dozen 
Americans in an Asian town can’t counteract the influence 
which is created by a picture which badly represents the 
American mode of life. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT ARE 
THE PROSPECTS FOR ACHIEVING FRIENDLY RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN PAKISTAN AND INDIA?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: The prospects for achieving 
friendly relations between Pakistan and Ind’ are, I should 
think, quite uncertain. The two nations, of course, hate each 
other. In spite of that, however, I believe they have solved all 
their problems except the problem of Kashmir. Kashmir is 
disputed territory. It is principally Moslem. For that reason, 
it ought to belong to Pakistan. The Indians, however, had a 
stronger army ten or twelve years ago and took it, continue 
to hold it, and contend that it belongs to India. 

The reason for the animosity is that the great rivers which 
water West Pakiston all originate in Kashmir, in the Hima- 
laya Mountains. The Pakistanis have tried to obtain that ter- 
ritory not so much, perhaps, because they want the land, but 
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rather because they want to be sure of the headwaters of those 
rivers. The Indians want the territory—so say the Pakistanis— 
because they want to steal the water and divert it for use in 
India; for irrigation and otherwise. Don’t forget that water 
is very, very scarce in those lands. That quarrel over Kashmir 
is really over the headwaters of the Indus, the Ravi, the 
Jhelum, and other rivers. Perhaps President Ayub and Mr. 
Nehru will settle the quarrel. The two men have been ‘o- 
gether several times and they are going to meet again, and if 
they don’t settle it I suppose there will be a little war—or a 
big one—and the Punjabi people like nothing better; a good 
healthy Punjabi likes nothing in the world quite as much 
as a nice war. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Just two questions remain, and I don’t 
know whether I should ask one of them or not. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE 
SO-CALLED ‘POPULATION EXPLOSION’ IN ASIA THAT 
WE HEAR SO MUCH ABOUT? IS BIRTH CONTROL THE 
ANSWER?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: Is that really a fair question, Mr. 
Chairman—my name doesn’t begin with “K,” it begins with 
“F.” I am inclined for a number of reasons to go along with 
Time Magazine which had an excellent analysis of that whole 
thing about two months ago. I don’t know much about farm- 
ing, but I know agricultural experts down there very weil, and 
I have been in the farm territories and have seen how the 
people live and work. Time Magazine and the agricultural 
experts both contend that if those nations were to modernize 
their farming and make it efficient, they wouldn't have to 
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worry about population explosion. When I say modernize 
farming, I don’t mean to introduce a lot of tractors and com- 
bines and such; their farms are too small and they can’t afford 
much machinery. But they could select seed better, and par- 
ticularly they could take better care of their animals, as I 
remarked a moment ago. Without too much expense, and with 
some good American advice and help, they could accomplish 
wonders. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is this: 

(Reading Question) “HOW SUCCESSFUL DO YOU 
FEEL YOUR MISSION WAS?” 

CLEMENT J. FREUND: Well, I naturally like to think or 
to hope that it was successful. We worked hard, very hard. We 
had the finest kind of cooperation. This high class Pakistani 
that I was talking about is a splendid person. His demeanor 
is superb and his skill in working with you is something that 
is an inspiration from one day to another. Everything that we 
could do was thoroughly appreciated. In fact, they put us on 
too high a pedestal—none of us were nearly as smart as they 
thought we were. We left the best recommendations we 
could. We cross checked each other, we got the best kind of 
American sub-advice—if you want to call it that—and when 
we left there we felt that the mission was successful. It was 
certainly not a waste of time. Besides, I know what it cost 
them to keep Mrs. Freund and me over there for two years 
and I should like to think that the money was well spent. Per- 
haps it would have been much better spent if somebody else 
had gone. It’s embarrassing to answer that question, but I feel 
good about the project, if that’s what you mean; I really do. 


Foreign Trade Competition 


LABOR’S VIEWPOINT 


By A. J. HAYES, International President, International Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Industrial Management Club, Port Chester, New York, May 18, 1960 


RADITIONALLY, organized labor's position with re- 

gard to foreign trade has been that low and reasonable 

tariffs at home are necessary to keep markets open for 
American goods abroad. During the course of my remarks 
I will submit the facts, figures, and conclusions which have 
influenced organized labor to take this stand. 

However, let me say that maintaining a position of liberal 
trade policies is not always easy in the labor movement 
because—whatever your conceptions or misconceptions about 
trade unionism may be—ours is a democratic movement and 
must be responsive to the wishes and desires of the members. 

I might also say that foreign trade represents a particularly 
troublesome problem to such an organization as the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists—which represents workers 
in some 250 different industries. Employers may worry about 
the impact of foreign competition on their profits, but our 
members worry about its affect on their jobs. 

Therefore, we receive many appeals from our local lodges 
asking the international to adopt a position in favor of higher 
tariffs on this commodity or that. However, we must look 
at the whole economy and not just a part. We know that a 
tariff favoring one group may easily lessen the job opportuni- 
ties of many other groups. 

Thus, despite pressure, we have maintained our commit- 
ment to the principle of liberal trade. We believe that in 
this matter—as in all others—the determining consideration 
must be the national interest. And we frankly believe—for 


reasons I will discuss—that a liberal policy of reciprocal trade 
#s in the national interest. 

In saying this I do not deny that foreign trade represents 
a serious problem for many employers today. We know it 
does. However, we recognize that after World War II the 
United States enjoyed a distinctive advantage on world 
markets. The industrial capacity of Japan and many of the 
European nations had been so shattered by the war—that we 
practically had a monopoly on many world markets. We didn’t 
have to compete. 

Of course, this was an abnormal situation—and we, our- 
selves, took positive measures to correct it. A$ you know the 
objective of the Marshall Plan and Point 4 was to re-establish 
a healthy and productive economy in the free world so as to 
prevent the economic chaos on which communism feeds. 

Having succeeded, we should not despair because Europe 
and Japan are competitive again. Rather we should rejoice at 
our OWN SsuUCCcess. 

Let me go on to say that though we are again facing com- 
petition from foreign producers, the situation is not so des- 
perate as some people would have us believe. 

For example, I am convinced that this issue was purposely 
exploited during the steel strike. Industry raised this issue in 
order to convince steelworkers—and the public—that Ameri- 
can wage rates were already pricing American goods out of 
world markets—and that therefore, the industry’s refusal to 
bargain on these rates was necessary and patriotic. 
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I believe that this was—and is—a specious argument .. . 
and one that will nor withstand the cold ‘ight of objective 
analysis. There are many factors that play a part in the world 
trade picture—and wages are only one. We must, therefore, 
look at all these factors. 

But, first, let me say that if America were truly pricing 
itself out of world markets—because of high wages—then 
believe me this would be a matter of real concern to the 
labor movement. You who are employers may think we are 
unreasonable and hard to deal with at times, but I think 
you must admit that we are not stupid. We have no desire to 
destroy our own jobs. You want profits and production, We 
want wages and employment opportunities. Our aims and 
objectives must, therefore, be compatible with yours. We 
know that if we adopt policies harmful to our employer's, 
we are certain to hurt ourselves. With these considerations in 
mind, then, let us look at the trade balances of the United 
States over the past years—and we can immediately see that 
we are not pricing ourselves out of world markets. 

For, not in a single year since the 1930’s have we imported 
more than we exported. It is true that last year our balance 
of exports over imports fell by one-third as compared to the 
previous year—from $3 billion to $1 billion. However, we 
still sold $16.2 billion worth of American goods overseas. And 
it is now apparent that we will do even better this year. In 
the first three months of 1960 exports were running 20 per 
cent ahead of the 1959 pace—and according to the latest De- 
partment of Commerce estimates, foreign nations will buy 
$18 billion worth of American goods this year. This will 
be between $214 and $3 billion more than we will buy from 
them. In other words, the trade balance—once more—will 
be very much in our favor. 

These figures reflect the continuing of a favorable trade bal- 
ance. They certainly do not substantiate the charge that 
American labor is pricing itself out of world markets. 

Now it is relevant to ask ourselves what these exports mean 
in terms of jobs and profits at home. 

The United States Department of Labor has estimated that 
the jobs of 414 million workers—or approximately 7 per cent 
of our labor force—depend on foreign trade. This means that 
more workers owe their jobs to foreign trade than are em- 
ployed in such major industries as mining, contract construc- 
tion, transportation, public utilities or finance. Stated another 
way, foreign trade provides more jobs than the iron, steel, 
machinery, and automobile industries combined. 

On the production—and thus the profit—side, we find that 
we export 19 per cent of om total production of trucks, 30 
per cent of our tracklaying tractors, 11 per cent of our 
machine tools, 26 per cent of our construction and mining 
equipment, 14 per cent of our coal, and between 25 and 
40 per cent of our cotton, wheat, rice, fats, oils, and tobacco. 

But what about the workers whose jobs are threatened by 
foreign imports? Again using impartial figures—those of 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy—it can be seen 
that, despite much propaganda to the contrary, imports affect 
comparatively few American jobs. 

These figures show, for example, that if we abolished ail 
tariffs—the total displacement of American labor would affect 
a range from less than 200,000 to slightly more than 400,000 
jobs. In other words, at the one extreme of high tariffs, we 
would threaten the jobs of 414 million workers—because of 
certain retaliation against our goods. At the other extreme 
of complete free trade we would threaten the jobs of only 
1/10 of that number. 

But, of course, no one seriously proposes either of these 
extremes. Rather, we seek a national trade program that 
balances the realities of the world situation with the legitimate 
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requirements of labor and management at home. 

So let us take a further look at these realities. In the first 
place it is obvious that we can’t secede from the world with- 
out reducing both our standard of living—and our position 
of military and economic power. America needs to buy goods 
as well as sell them. Many raw or semi-processed materials 
that are not available in the United States must be imported. 
A great number of these are vital to our national defense. 
We are self-sufficient in only nine of the 39 minerals that 
are vital to our industry. For example, we must import 86 
per cent of our manganese, 78 per cent of our bauxite, 80 
per cent of our cobalt, 97 per cent of our nickel, and 100 
per cent of our tin, graphite and industrial diamonds. 

Our newspapers must import about 34 of their paper. 
Imports ace the only source of coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, 
tapioca, brazil and cashew nuts—and the major source of 
sugar, spices, olives, lobsters, and bananas. 

Some of these are luxuries that we could possibly do with- 
out. Certainly we could survive without brazil nuts or tapioca 
or bananas. We could drink less coffee and use less sugar. But 
a reduction of imports will automatically reduc~ the dollars 
that other nations use to buy our products. And any such 
reduction would logically result in a contraction of the 
economy. In view of the spectacular recent growth of the 
Russian and Chinese economies, we must expand—and not 
reduce—our economy at home. 

In addition to these economic reasons, political considera- 
tions also preclude our withdrawal from the stream of world 
trade. 

Although we are the world’s No. 1 trading nation—in 
terms of volume of goods exchanged—our economy is so 
large that imports account for only 7 per cent of our total 
consumption. This is not true of the nations that are allied 
with us in the free world. Though, we could survive with a 
greatly restricted world trade, our friends and allies could not. 
Britain must—and I emphasize that must—import 22 per 
cent of her consumption, Holland 38 per cent, Belgium 30 
per cent, Italy 14 per cent, and West Germany 13 per cent. 

In each of these nations trade is essential. If they cannot 
trade with us—then they will certainly look elsewhere—even 
in the direction of Soviet Russia—who would be only too 
happy to draw their economies into the Soviet Orbit. 

With this in mind, we should also note the special situation 
of Japan. Many people who resent the presence of Japanese 
goods in American stores are completely unaware of how 
much America sells to Japan. In 1958, for example, we sold 
$835 million worth of our goods to the Japanese—and 
received only $671 million in return. 

We must understand that here again, we are dealing with 
a nation that must either trade—or perish. Japan has only one 
exportable coinmodity, really—the skill of her people. 

Japan is a key outpost in the defense of the free world. Its 
loss would be catastrophic. Well, we can very easily lose 
Japan. We can do it by closing our markets to Japanese goods. 
And we can expect Red China to move quickly and imme- 
diately to fill the trade vacuum we would create. Let there 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the eagerness with which 
the communists would cash in on Japan’s industrial know-how. 

Having established, I hope, the absolute necessity of foreign 
trade, it is still mecessary to consider the question—raised 
earlier—of whether American wages threaten that trade by 
pricing domestic production out of world markets. I have 
already shown, of course, that we have actually been doing 
very well in these markets despite the undisputed fact that 
American wages are the highest in the world. 

One of the reasons is, of course, that low paid labor— 
foreign or domestic—is not necessarily cheap labor. The true 
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measure of labor costs is not hourly wages, but unit labor 
costs. And in Europe when a manufacturer calculates his costs 
on a unit basis, he finds that what costs less by the hour, often 
costs more by the piece. Second, it is not relevant to compare 
the direct hourly wages of European workers and American 
workers—for the two are not comparable. 

In Europe a worker gets many fringe benefits in the way 
of health care, housing, retirement, and so forth that go far 
beyond those enjoyed by American workers. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that in some countries they run as high as 
80 per cent of direct wages. These benefits come out of the 
cost of production, of course, and when they are taken into 
account, the difference between labor costs abroad and those 
at heme are considerably smaller than a mere comparison of 
hourly wage rates would indicate. 

And even if there remains a margin between American 
and European wages, it is fast disappearing for the simple 
reason that wages are rising faster in Europe than they are 
in America. For example, wage levels in the U. S. are now 
141 per cent of 1947-49 levels, as against 165 per cent in 
Britain, 166 per cent in West Germany, 169 per cent in 
Norway, and 202 per cent in France. The same trend, inci- 
dentally, is true in Japan—where average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing rose by 42 per cent from 1955 to mid-1959— 
as compared with 19 per cent in the United States. 

But wages are only one of the costs of production—and 
even if Europe enjoys a wage advantage in some industries— 
it does not necessarily give them a competitive advantage. Ic 
is known, for example, that in many industries the European 
businessman pays two or three times more for his capital 
than does his American competitor. In every industry his 
power costs are higher and, in most industries, his costs for 
raw materials are higher. Thus, it becomes more and more 
apparent that if American industry is having difficulry compet- 
ing on world markets it must look elsewhere than at wages 
for the reasons. High wages in America are the excuse, not 
the reason that we are meeting difficulty in our effort to 
compete on world markets. 

One of the factors that complicates this whole picture, of 
course—and especially for workers—is that, increasingly 
American capital overseas is competing with itself at home. 
More and more of our manufacturers are opening—or buying 
control of—manufacturing facilities abroad. Between 1950 
and 1958, the value of direct American investments in other 
nations rose from $11 billion to $27 billion. 

This means that many goods and products which formerly 
would have been manufactured at home—for shipment abroad 
—are today being manufactured abroad for shipment back 
home. 

The United States Government has actively encouraged this 
kind of investment by granting special tax benefits, guaranree- 
ing convertability of earnings into dollars, and providing 
technical information for overseas investors. It has also nego- 
tiated treaties—with other nations—guaranteeing equality of 
treatment, eliminating double taxation, and providing for 
adequate compensation in the event of confiscation or nation- 
alization. 

It is obvious—in the short run at least—that American 
production overseas means less production—and, therefore, 
fewer jobs—at home. We are aware of this problem, and we 
do not discount its importance. However, we still know that 
American labor is the most efficient and productive labor in 
the world. And we believe that, in the long run, American 
investments will help to raise living standards—and consumer 
demands—overseas. These factors eventually will create even 
greater markets for goods made in the U. S. A. 

Burt, of course, we can’t wait for the long run—because we 
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have to live in the short run. Our aim is to compete even 
more efficiently in the world market place here and now. 

And this is something that many of our industrialists have 
apparently forgotten how to do. Some observers have sug- 
gested that the one-sided trade advantage enjoyed by American 
manufacturers made them too complacent. They seem to have 
forgotten that free enterprise means competition. It means 
producing the kind of goods that people want. 

I am not an engineer—so perhaps I am not qualified to 
judge an observation that an industrial designer made recently 
to the American Management Association. But it points to 
another area in which America may well be failing to com- 
pete. He contended that American products have become 
“over-complicated, over-gadgeted, and too difficult to repair. 
Foreign products are finding bigger markets . . . because they 
are simpler, better engineered, and more reliable than our 
own. 

Possibly the most dramatic example of what this designer 
was talking about is the one that has had a rather shattering 
impact on our automobile industry. For years, the motiva- 
tional researchers told us that for transportation we wanted 
long, glittering, chromium-laden cars that looked like traveling 
juke boxes. 

The Europeans, on the other hand, assumed that a man 
bought an automobile for basic, simple, cheap transportation. 
The success of foreign cars—and the trend toward domestically 
produced compact cars proves that they were right and the 
motivational researchers were wrong. 

This is one area in which American industry has handi- 
capped itselt. Another—and this may strike a sensitive nerve 
with some of you—is the area of executive featherbedding. 
Lest there be any misunderstanding, let me make it clear that 
I am opposed to featherbedding in any form—whether by 
workers or by management. Unfortunately, however, you hear 
much more about labor featherbedding than about manage- 
ment featherbedding. And, yet, we both know that manage- 
ment featherbedding exists—and that it is costing American 
industry dearly. It exists in two ways. First, through the 
overloading of executive levels with surplus vice presidents, 
managers, directors and so forth. And, second, through such 
devices as inflated expense accounts, stock options, bonuses, 
country club memberships—and company-paid yacht cruises 
and hunting trips. These items cost American industry a 
staggering sum—and one that is growing with each passing 
year. 

While I am touching on sensitive nerves, let me say that 
we can also look to the profits of American industry to find 
another reason why we are losing ground—both at home and 
abro 4. And since the steel industry put this issue on the front 
page., let’s take a look at #¢. 

In 1958—when the United States Steel Corporation was 
operating at only 59.2 per cent of capacity it, nevertheless, 
earned profits of $301,600,000. This was the fourth best year 
in its history. Had U. S. Steel cut prices by $10 a ton it would 
have wiped out the price advantage of foreign producers— 
and undoubtedly sold far more steel on the world market. 
But even if it had not, it would have made a net profit, after 
taxes, of $220 million. And this would have still given it one 
of its most profitable years in history. 

These, then, are some of the factors and considerations 
that underlay organized labor's traditional policy of liberal 
trade. 

The main consideration is, of course, that we cannot bury 
our head in the sand. We must not only trade, but we must 
use our trade to expand the prosperity of ourselves—and our 
allies. 

Of course, this does not mean that we have to give other 
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nations an unfair advantage by forcing American producers 
to compete with the cheap imports that result from exploited, 
sweatshop labor in some underdeveloped areas. 

This is a problem the labor movement recognizes—and that 
within the framework of the world labor movement—it is 
working to solve. 

In cooperation with the International Labor Organization, 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
other international labor groups, we are trying to combat 
labor exploitation through democratic trade union programs. 
And we believe this is the proper approach. We believe that 
the answer to exploited labor is the upgrading of that labor— 
and not the downgrading of American labor. 

We also know that we must give special protection to 
industry which use processes and skills vital to national 
defense. 

And, finally, we know that we cannot follow a liberal trade 
policy—if other nations stack the cards against us. Trade 
must be a two-way street—both for them and for us. When 
other nations establish discriminatory quotas, license restric- 
tions, high tariffs, arbitrary customs valuations, and special 
taxes on our goods—it is entirely proper for us to take 
reasonable countermeasures to protect jobs and production at 
home. But, over-all, our objective must be a continuing ex- 
pansion of world trade so that there may be an expansion 
of jobs—and production—both at home, and abroad. 

As for those industries that have been hurt by foreign 
competition, it is, perhaps, time for us to do some rethinking 
about what we can do to expand home markets for products 
that are made at home. 

Although we are the wealthiest nation—with the highest 
standard of living in the world—the fact remains that the 
general prosperity is not being shared by 32 million of our 
fellow Americans. These are members of what the Joint 
Economic Committee defines as low income families. These 
are the families—in the America of the 1960’s—that live on 
the bare edge of subsistence. They represent a fantastic 
marketing potential for American-made products—if and 
when their incomes rise beyond the subsistence level. 

The labor movement is trying, of course, to generate this 
rise through organization—and collective bargaining. It is 
also trying to upgrade the wages of millions now clinging to 
the lowest rung of the economic ladder—by pressing for the 
enactment of a $1.25 an hour minimum wage. : 

The success of this latter effort alone would add $10 a 
week to the pay envelopes of millions of families. What a 
tremendous new market this would create for American-made 
goods. 

We are handicapped in this effort because many people 


_ still believe, in this year of 1960, that the national welfare 


can be served by a cheap and docile labor force. 

What they overlook, of course, is that expanding pur- 
chasing power—in the hands of workers—is the key to an 
expanding economy. 

So before we mingle our tears with those who mourn the 
loss of some of our markets to vigorous foreign competition, 
let us—labor and management together—set out to extend the 
full benefits of America to all Americans. 

We can set the stage for a new boom in manufacturing and 
processing industries, for example, if we but take an inventory 
of our national needs and set out to fill them. It is estimated 
that to meet currently foreseeable requirements in education 
we must build 100,000 classrooms a year for the next five 
years. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth of the nation’s housing 
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is either delapidated or substantially substandard. To replace 
it with decent housing we should build 1 million new housing 
units each year for the next ten years. In addition, we should 
also plan to build 7 million additional houses to meet the 
expected growth in population. 

We must also step up the rate of building and rebuilding 
community facilities in the way of recreational areas, retire- 
ment centers, youth centers, parks, and sewage and water- 
treatment plants. 

To meet current shortages, we need 1,200,000 hospital 
beds, including more than 400,000 beds in mental hospitals. 
To meet the demands of the jet age we must develop an 
adequate nation-wide system of public airports. 

These are only a few of the needs of a growing population 
in an increasingly urban America during this—the second half 
of the 20th century. If we move forward to meet these needs 
we will more than take up any slack in production caused by 
foreign competition. We will also create useful employment 
Opportunities for our fast-growing population. 

It is disturbing, therefore, to have to note that labor's efforts 
to strengthen the economy have recently been blunted by an 
increasingly hostile employer attitude, an antagonistic press, 
and an unfriendly Administration. The climate of industrial 
relations in which we are operating today is not only slowing 
the advance of working people toward greater enjoyment of 
the fruits of their production, but it is also driving a wedge 
of bitterness between many workers and their employers. 

Labor has never engaged in a class struggle in America. It 
has sought its ends within the framework of free enterprise. 
Today, however, organized labor feels that it is being attacked 
—on a class basis—by the organizations and institutions that 
purport to speak for the businessman. 

The legislative, political, economic, and propaganda at- 
tacks of the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Right-to-Work Committee, and others—are obviously aimed 
at the destruction of the trade union movement—and of free 
collective bargaining. If these efforts to weaken the labor 
movement are successful, they will contribute to a degeneration 
of our whole structure of free enterprise. 

For it is basic that free enterprise cannot endure without a 
free labor movement. This lesson was learned the hard way in 
Mussolini's Italy, Hitler’s Germany, Peron’s Argentina, and 
Stalin’s Russia. 

I am not implying that organized labor expects employers 
to roll over and play dead at every bargaining demand. I am 
saying that collective bargaining must be carried on in an 
atmosphere of give and take—and with recognition, on both 
sides, of the role each plays in a healthy industrial economy. 

As I am sure many of you know, the President has suggested 
that leaders of labor and industry meet in a kind of “summit” 
conference to find and explore areas of common agreement 
on basic objectives. I honestly believe that such a meeting of 
the top minds of business and labor would disclose that we 
have much more on which we can agree than on which we 
can disagree. 

In closing, then, let me restate my firm belief that manage- 
ment’s desire for more production and better profits is entirely 
consistent with labor's desire for more employment oppor- 
tunities and better wages. The two are not mutually exclusive. 
One can only grow out of the other. 

In our kind of free enterprise system—and under our kind 
of free democratic government—we have the greatest vehicle 
for human progress ever devised by man. If we will work 
together fairly—and within the framework of that system— 
we can build a truly great, prosperous, and secure America. 
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The Art Of Overseasmanship 


REPRESENTATION OF THE UNITED STATES ABROAD 
By DEAN HARLAN CLEVELAND, Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New Y ork, co-author “The Overseas Americans,” published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Delivered at the Second USAF Academy Assembly, U.S.A.F.A., Colorado, March 11, 1960 


HE SUBJECT of your deliberations here is a favorite 

subject of mine. During these discussions you have been 

concerned with that phrase, “the image of America.” 
This image that always seemed to me to be very much like the 
image that you see when you go to a county fair. You get in 
front of one of these distortion mirrors—the kind of mirror 
where you didn’t know you were so fat, or that you were 
shaped like an hourglass, or that you were so tall and thin— 
and yet, although it is a very unfamiliar shape, the figure 
somehow looks painfully familiar and you feel a little nervous 
about the whole thing. 

This is about the way we are when we look abroad and see 
the reactions to America and Americans. It’s a particular prob- 
lem for the Americans who actually find themselves abroad, 
who now number approximately one per cent of our popula- 
tion, and who are, therefore, a significant factor, not only 
among us, but in the other countries involved. There are very 
few groups that gather today for any purpoes in America in 
which you couldn't get a majority show of hands on the ques- 
tion, “Who among you has somebody—a sister, or a cousin, 
or an aunt, or a brother or somebody of your immediate 
acquaintance—who is now abroad?” So the trouble we are 
having with this international distortion mirror is serious not 
only for the overseas American, but for all of us, because we 
all feel a sense of involvement in this matter. 

For the Americans abroad there is an almost daily shock. 
It's a triple shock, I think. First, there is the feeling that we 
Americans are somehow curiosities on parade. And it is a fact 
that Americans abroad are uncomfortably conspicuous—like an 
eight foot basketball player walking down Main Street. In 
most of the countries we now deal with, the American is in 
fact taller, lighter skinned, better dressed (according to his 
own standards at least), and richer than the people he meets. 
If you go abroad, you are automatically catapulted into the 
upper set of the societies you meet. You become a kind of 
ex officio aristocrat. Even if nobody pays very much attention 
to you at home, you are likely to be classed as a celebrity if 
you go abroad. More than four million Americans go abroad 
every year, most of them as tourists and businessmen, and some 
go partly for the very reason, I am sure, that nobody is paying 
much attention to them at home. 

Yet most Americans are not used to being so noticeable, 
wherever they go and in whatever they do. A Foreign Service 
officer trying to describe the difference between working 
abroad and working at home once told me that his Washington 
assignments felt like jungle warfare. He said he could stick 
his neck up whenever he wanted to, but most of the time he 
was under the protective, if treacherous, cover of anonymity. 
But work overseas he compared to desert warfare. “You are 
right up there on the horizon,” he said, “for everybody to see 
and to shoot at if they choose.” 

Too many Americans who go abroad haven't learned the 
unconscious wisdom of that famous pilot who, in trying to 
calm down a young co-pilot on his very first sortie over enemy 
territory, said, “It’s all right, son, don’t worry about the shoot- 
ing—they're allowed to.” 

We haven't learned that kind of relaxation yet, so we are 
not prepared for the first shock much less the second. The 


second is our growing feeling that the brickbat throwers of the 
world are uniting against us. Even where brickbats are out- 
lawed by effective police, or by standards of good taste, and 
critical words are hurled instead, somehow, contrary to the 
nursery rhyme that we all learned as children, the words can 
hurt just about as badly as the sticks and stones can. This 
new international sport of throwing things at the Americans is 
deeply disturbing at home, and is fast becoming a factor even 
in our own domestic politics. To cope with a vicious mob in 
Caracas or deal with hecklers in Sverdlovsk is a new form 
of heroism unavailable to prior generations of political lead- 
ers. To debate our virtues and our vices in public with leaders 
of other societies now becomes a duty of office for dozens of 
American officials. 

Ever since the Book of the Month Club certified the mass 
interest in the impression we make abroad by launching The 
Ugly American on its spectacular sale, the season seems to 
have been open for national self-flagellation, for lurid descrip- 
tions of how bad that impression often is. 

And yet a sober second look in the aftermath of President 
Eisenhower's extraordinary reception in supposedly neutral 
countries brings us to the third form of shock: the sudden 
realization of how eagerly hundreds of millions of people await 
a Clear signal that the United States has grown up to the power 
it already wields. Yet, the world in which we have to learn 
to use this power is changing so rapidly that we must remind 
ourselves constantly of the main streams and trends in world 
politics. 

First of all, man’s restless desire to be informed, expressing 
itself in scientific invention and technological innovation, has 
its social fallout in an accelerating pace of change. The political 
“ins” are on their way out everywhere. The one thing that 
we are absolutely sure of in world politics is that people who 
now hold power won't hold power after awhile. Words like 
stability, security and survival—static words, backward looking 
words—no longer carry very much meaning as expressions of 
national, or even of individual, aims, and yet they still clutter 
up cur political vocabulary on both sides of the partisan de- 
bate in this country. 

In this kind of world, diplomacy is no longer a matter 
only of getting along with the powers that be. Diplomacy is 
also the art of getting along with the “next government,” 
before it becomes the next government. 

Secondly, nationalism, which of course can be both a binding 
and a divisive force, is, whether we like it or not (and some 
of us don’t like it very much), the dominant political idea in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Even though we of the North 
Atlantic community are already looking beyond nationalism 
to new forms of regional association, Americans working in 
the underdeveloped areas cannot escape the obligations to 
reckon with nationalist aspirations. And most of the Americans 
who go abroad these days do wind up in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

We must reckon also with the passionate desire of articulate 
opinion in almost all of the non-Western world for a policy 
of nonalignment with the big powers who are widely believed 
to be unduly preoccupied with the cold war. It is impossible 
not to be struck as you travel through Asia, as I did just the 
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last few weeks, with how disinterested people are—even some 
of the top political leaders—in our struggle with the Russians, 
to which we so often give first place in our discussion of 
foreign policy. They are really not very interested, and they 
are almost equally uninterested in our attempts to have dis- 
armament talks with the Russians. 

What they are interested in is what our relationship is to 
them, and what their relationship will be to us. The leaders 
in these new nations are themselves preoccupied with some- 
thing that is only partial, but which looks like the whole pic- 
ture to them. That is the building of all those varied institu- 
tions that express their desire for what has come to be called 
modernization. People who presume to participate in their 
destiny are expected to help build such institutions, not merely 
to lecture them about ethics or freedom. 

The rapid rise of Soviet and Chinese economic power did 
not create any of these forces, although it makes our interest 
in them more urgent and increases our appropriations to do 
something about them, to be sure. But our chief problem does 
not lie in Soviet production records. It lies in our own hearts 
and wills, in our own decision as to what we will do with 
our own wealth and power. For years I have regarded the 
perennial problem about whether the Chinese Communists 
ought to be recognized or not as a tiresome question, because 
it is so low on the real priority list. The real problem about 
China is what we are going to do around the periphery of 
China to create a contagious success that will eventually affect 
the situation inside of China. No matter what we do diplomati- 
cally, we cannot be said to have recognized what is going 
on in Red China until we are doing a great deal more about 
India. For the Indian and Chinese economic development pro- 
grams are today contesting for the heavyweight championship 
of Asia. 

There are, it seems to me, two qualities which above all 
we must build into our foreign policy. One is a more explicit 
assumption of rapid technical, political and social change every- 
where in the world. The other is the recognition of the depth 
and nature of American involvement in the internal affairs 
of every society to which we have access. 

I think it is not too much to say that for an American in 
the 1960's international affairs are primarily the domestic 
affairs of other societies and no longer mere arm’s length 
diplomacy between foreign offices. We no longer deal with, we 
deal inside other nations. The United States already has plural 
fingers in the political pastry of several dozen other countries, 
whether we the people of America like it or not, and indeed 
whether we know it or not. These fingers are still largely para- 
lyzed and ineffective. We don’t know how to wiggle them. 
We're not even sure we ought to be wiggling them in the other 
fellow’s pie. We are still reluctant to believe that we are so 
deeply involved in matters which, because they are geographi- 
cally removed from us, seem so difficult to regard as our affairs. 

Take for example our aid program. The American generals 
and colonels in charge of most Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups abroad, many of them able soldiers with excellent 
records as combat leaders and peacetime administrators, usually 
believe that their function as military assistance people is 
limited to the training of troops in the use of modern weapons 
and advising on military organization, tactics and logistics. Yet 
in a dozen countries or more the arms and advice supplied 
through the military aid program, and the foreign military 
officers we have brought over to the United States for advanced 
training, are almost bound to have a powerful, often—as we 
have seen in the Middle East—a controlling, influence in 
determining the political composition of the next government, 
its foreign policy posture and the direction of its economic 
development program. Similarly, American technical and 
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economic aid has very important impact on the domestic poli- 
tics of several dozen nations. In this progress conscious era a 
Minister of Health may ride to the premiership, not on a 
white horse any more, but on a malaria eradication program 
or a network of carefully placed rural clinics. Yet, if in most 
countries you ask the American military aid officials or the 
civilian technicians to describe the central purpose of their 
mission, that purpose will normally be formulated by them 
either in vague cliches about “making friends” or in the 
narrow language of the respondent's own specialty. 

Our government does very many admirable things around 
the globe, but too oftea it has failed to relate them to each 
other and to the central purposes of American foreign policy. 
That of course is why government officials and presidential 
candidates go into such a spin when somebody raises a general 
question that can’t be answered in the language of specialists, 
a question like the issue of population control, for example, 
or the perennial question of how the benefits or rising produc- 
tivity will be shared, or that gnawing and persisting question, 
“What is economic growth for?”, a question which is the 
underdeveloped areas’ version of the most puzzling ethical 
question in our own society: “After affluence, what?” 

There is another reason, I think, for our digital paralysis, 
apart from our disbelief that our fingers really are in the inter- 
national pie. We simply do not know enough about other con- 
ditions and cultures to be able to cooperate effectively with 
them. Not that there isn’t a great deal of cultural exchange, 
but most of it is really one-way traffic. Cultural exports from 
the United States have penetrated even more deeply than the 
rising tide of tourists, soldiers and technical assistance exports. 

I made an exceedingly random survey in 1957 of popular 
music in Asia on a trip where I wasn’t supposed to be studying 
this at all. I found that the leading hit tune of the day in that 
part of the world was that old haunting Oriental melody “Rock 
Around the Clock.” (For some reason that I have never been 
able to figure out, the number two tune was the Pennsylvania 
Dutch classic, “Throw Mama from the Train.” ) 

American movies, of course, are everywhere. If in a world 
of cultural pluralism there is any common denominator, it is 
surely the universal appeal of the standard Western. Half of 
the audience for all Hollywood movies is now in Europe. 
American-produced movies occupy more than fifty per cent 
of the total screen time in each of the world’s major regions. 
Something like 300,000,000 people listen to the radio at least 
once a week, and the Voice of America alone fills up five per 
cent of the 10,000 weekly hours emitted by all international 
radio broadcasting media. American communication media 
pour forth each day between one and two million words for 
foreign consumption. 

The reverse flow of cultural communications, the other way 
of this one-way street, is a good deal more difficult to assess, 
mostly because there seems to be so much less of it. How many 
foreign movies did you see last year? How often did you 
tune in a short wave broadcast from overseas last month? 
How many news stories do you read each day that have not 
been screened through our own ethnocentric news agencies and 
acquired an American point of view along the way? 

Americans are regrettably famous around the world for their 
reluctance to get involved in other peoples’ cultures: to learn 
the local language (this is already much commented on), and 
to get out among the people. Everywhere one travels one picks 
up the same theme in stories of all kinds which illustrate the 
pathological addiction of Americans to the social rounds 
within the Little Americas we have established all over the 
world. 

There is a delightful story about a lady in Rome and her 
addiction to the American commissary. She was asked by a 
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friend of hers to bring a macaroni casserole one evening to a 
church supper. In despair she threw up her hands and said, 
“I don’t have any macaroni in the house and the commissary 
is closed. Where in Rome would I get macaroni?” 

Or there is that wonderful quote from the girl in Wash- 
ington Heights, that completely self-sufficient American suburb 
planted in the middle of Tokyo. She was asked whether she 
ever got away from the place. And she said, “Oh, certainly, 
last year we did go down to the Ginza once, but we didn’t 
like it very much. There were so many Japanese there.” 

Life abroad doesn’t have to be what one commentator has 
called “the daily drudgery of bridge parties in the mornings, 
cocktails in the afternoons, and dinners in the evenings, with 
philandering thrown in occasionally to break the monotony.” It 
can be the most fascinating adventure of your life, if you take 
the trouble to make it so. But today’s gigantic deficit in our 
cultural balance of payments is causing us to lose something 
even more precious than gold—our comprehension of the 
world that our power affects so deeply. 

The whole problem was illustrated by a comment made by 
a man from the Defense Department at a seminar on language 
training which I happened to attend last summer. “I don’t see 
why you're making such heavy weather of this language thing,” 
he said, a little impatiently. “Why don’t you just do what we 
do around our Air Force bases in Morocco—just make every- 
body learn English?” 

There was an embarrassed silence, broken at last by a man 
from one of the civilian government agencies. “That takes 
care of their understanding us,” he said gently. “Now what do 
we do about our understanding them?” 

This is the point. What can we do about our understanding 
them? It isn’t, of course, just a matter of language. The world 
is reasonably populated already with people who are fluently 
saying the wrong things. It isn’t just a question of knowing 
how to say it; it also has something to do with what to say. 
One of the many annoying things about this much berated 
book, The Ugly American, is its assumption that somehow 
our troubles with a country, say like Burma, have mostly to do 
with the fact that we cannot communicate with the Burmese. 
But the real trouble is that we really don’t know what to say 
to the Burmese. 

At Syracuse University we have been studying the problem 
of the overseas American for three years and our research has 
pointed to five elements, now becoming known as the Syracuse 
five-finger exercise of effective performance. They are not ele- 
ments that you can expect every person to have, unless he be 
the Angel Gabriel, but elements that every mission, every 
group of Americans abroad, ought to have mixed in. 

Some of them are reasonably obvious. A person ought to 
have the requisite technical skill for the job he does. But the 
narrow specialized skill that might earn him promotions at 
home isn't enough. He needs the versatility and willingness to 
improvise that demand both a thorough knowledge of his field 
and an attitude toward it of a general practitioner, rather 
than of a narrow specialist. 

There are plenty of excellent examples of this. We ran 
across a neurosurgeon who had been abroad in Greece on a 
Fulbright, and he described to us why he had to be more skill- 
ful and versatile abroad than he would have to be at home. 
“When we operate at home,” he said, “we don’t really care 
how much blood the patient loses, because we can always 
pump in some more of the right kind and we can depend on 
the blood that is pumped and the person doing the pumping. 
Over there, in a Greek hospital, it wasn’t so easy. We couldn't 
depend on the plasma and we couldn't really depend on the 
fact that it would be administered the right way. So I had to 
operate much more rapidly than I had ever had to operate 
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before in my life. Moreover, I had to go around bones that 
I had never had to go around before, because they didn’t have 
the proper kind of an instrument for drilling through bones 
that I have always drilled through before.” It is this kind of 
thing that is needed. It is a technical kind of adaptability, quite 
apart from other kinds of adaptability. 

Just recently, in India, a technician figured out the answer 
to India’s energy problem—the problem of power. It was to 
create a little generator and attach it to one of those gadgets 
that the bullocks go round and round; his idea was to generate 
enough electricity for each village. He came back home and 
produced a prototype of his generator. Then he went down 
to Texas, where he came from, to test it, using Texas steers 
going around a somewhat similar gadget. He then went back 
to India and a tremendous celebration was laid on. Dignitaries 
appeared from New Delhi, and the bullocks started plodding 
around in a circle, and the generator started up. But the con- 
traption managed to create just about enough electricity to 
warm up—not to heat, but to warm up—one cup of tea for 
the chief dignitaries. What was the trouble? The technician 
had just never taken into account that Texas steers walk 
about twite as fast as Indian bullocks. Here was a fellow who 
could have used more technical adaptability. This is our first 
element of effective overseas performance. 

Another element is also reasonably straightforward. We call 
this belief in mission: the dedication to his work, regardless 
of geography, that enables an American to survive repeated 
frustrations and yet retain his zest for the job. One ICA man 
in the field puts it this way: “You've got to be able to super- 
vise yourself here. At home a goldbricker can get along 
pretty well in an assembly line kind of operation, but here 
he is forced to do things himself. Over here nobody is going 
to drive you. You have got to figure out what to do and drive 
yourself to get it done. I don’t know how to measure this 
quality. A fellow may do pretty well in the States and then 
get out here where he has to supervise himself and then flop. 
This is quite apart from having to adjust to living conditions. 
A guy has to have the desire to do something and get it done 
and say to himself, ‘I did it.’” 

The third element is the one that has now been much 
popularized. We call it cultwral empathy: the curiousity to 
study and the skill to perceive the inner logic and coherence 
of the other fellow’s way of thinking, plus the restraint not to 
judge it as bad just because it is different from our way. 


My own favorite example of this is the observation that 
almost anybody who spends any time in Tokyo makes, namely, 
that the Japanese have a different way of numbering their 
houses from the way we number ours. We have, of course, an 
extremely logical system. We number them from one end 
of the street to the other. The Japanese have a different system. 
They will tend to number the first house built as number one, 
and the highest number will go to the last house built. It is 
an honorific kind of numbering system. It also makes it quite 
hard to find the house. However, the Japanese don’t use their 
numbers to find houses. They find houses the way you and I 
would find houses in a rural area. In a rural area you would 
not expect to be given a street name and number. You would 
expect to be told to go straight ahead for a few miles until you 
see an aluminum barn and then go left for about a mile until 
you come to the second house on the right side of the road. In 
rural areas you wouldn't regard this as an unacceptable way of 
defining the geography of a residence. This is the same way 
the Japanese find houses in their cities. It is quite complicated 
for us, but it is still a logical system. 

We can learn this, can’t we? We can learn it because no 
matter what you find and how exotic it seems in the other 
fellow’s culture, it will always have some kind of cousinly 
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relationship to something in our culture. If you talk to an 
American businessman in Japan, he will tell you that if you 
arrive unacquainted, it will probably take you as long as three 
weeks to get to the point of actually talking business with a 
Japanese businessman on a inajor matter. First, you have to 
be taken to a geisha house or two, and then you have to go 
out for a weekend at his country place, and much more 
besides. Finally, he will be willing to do business with you. 
Now we think of ourselves as people who come right to the 
point. But of course, we don’t come right to the point, do we? 
When I call you on the telephone, I’m likely to say hello first. 
I don’t start right in by getting down to business. I say hello, 
and then I say, “How are you?” I may not really care how you 
are, but I've got to fill in some time here, and then, if it is a 
slightly more important matter, I'll probably say, “How is your 
wife?” and probably also, “How are your children?” This will 
have consumed about fifteen to twenty seconds. And this is 
very necessary, because if you don’t fill up a little bit of time 
this way, you will create a sense of shock at the other end of 
the line by coming to the point so fast. This is the same kind 
of shock that the Japanese might feel if you tried to get to 
the point in the second week. If we can understand the func- 
tion performed by the fifteen seconds in our culture, we can 
understand the role of the three weeks in theirs. 

I am told that in another service of the American Armed 
Services, the Navy, two senior naval officers meeting for the 
first time will spar and try to find out what the pecking order 
ought to be—when they graduated from Annapolis or what 
their dates of rank are. The Japanese do this, too. The Japanese 
have to be able to figure who is ahead of whom in a 
conversation or even in a room of people. Otherwise, the Japa- 
nese don’t even know what language to use, because they use 
a different language for people who are above them from 
what they use for those who are on the same level or below 
them. A friend of mine in Japan married an American girl 
who had also been a long time in Japan. They had circulated 
freely and knew a lot of Japanese and spoke Japanese very 
well, but they had quite a crisis right after they were married. 
He had been addressing her with a kind of informal horizon- 
tal language when they were with Japanese, and as soon as 
they were married, he said, “I had to start kicking her around 
with the rough language that a husband uses.” Understandably, 
this was quite distressing to her. 

I don’t know whether the papers around here reproduced 
the cartoon of two little American children sitting on the 
floor eating TV dinners and watching TV. On the TV screen 
is a picture of a Japanese family sitting around a low table— 
on the floor of course—eating their dinner. One of the little 
American children is saying to the other, “Well, how about 
that Aren't they funny? In Japan they sit on the floor to 
eat.” One of our problems then is to learn enough about the 
other fellow’s inner logic and coherence and to restrain our- 
selves from judging it just because it happens to be different. 

The fourth quality that seems to be of the essence is what 
we at Syracuse have called a sense for politics—the sensitivity 
to see oneself as a political man, whose actions, or indeed 
whose inactions, affect the power structure around him. 

Those of you who have read John Hersey’s wonderful little 
book, A Single Pebble, will recall his story of a young Ameri- 
can engineer, a young man who is very enthusiastic about 
the job of building a dam across the Yangtze and is traveling 
by boat to the place where the dam is to be built. Gradually 
he comes to realize in the course of talking to people on the 
river boat that he has deeply wounded and offended their sense 
of the fitness of things by his desire to change the course of 
the Yangtze River. He comes to realize that this job, which 
he regards as a technical operation, is actually a form of deep 
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political and cultural intervention from their point of view. 

We need to learn the difference between a technical opera- 
tion and one that has political effects. It is pretty hard these 
days, with the amount of power we have, to find situations 
in which responsible Americans abroad do not, in fact, politi- 
cally influence the internal affairs of other countries. That 
doesn’t mean they necessarily groom revolutionary politicians 
or intervene in party politics. It means that no matter what 
they do, they affect the power structure. And it is better that 
they should be conscious of it rather than just bumble around 
unconsciously in other people's affairs, as too many have 
already done in the past. 

I guess I learned this lesson the night that I ate my first 
and last live shrimp. I was in China and I happened to be the 
senior officer present on the occasion of a rather formal dinner, 
where live shrimp were served. They had been cooked, you 
understand, in warm wine and rendered rather inebriated, but 
they waved their antennae up at you, and they weren't really 
too appetizing. And so I invited the chief medical officer of 
our mission over from a nearby table, and I said, “Will you 
look at this delicacy before me and give me your professional 
opinion as to whether I should eat it?” 

He looked down at the drunken shrimp and looked around 
at the smiling faces of the Chinese government officials who 
were waiting for his answer, and he said, “Sir, I am afraid 
that I don’t think this is a medical question; it is a matter 
of politics and protocol.” 

So I ate it, and I am here to tell you that it is possible to 
eat at least one live shrimp and survive. 


The final item in our five-finger catechism is what we have 
called organization ability. This is partly a tolerance for large 
scale bureaucracy, and an understanding of that most complex 
of all administrative relationships—that between the head- 
quarters and the field in a big organization. The most complex 
headquarters-field relationship of all is one in which the field 
is in a cross-cultural context. 

Closely related to bureaucratic tolerance is the talent for 
building institutions, which means essentially the talent for 
teaching other people to take your place, the ability to work 
yourself out of a job. Several years ago a wonderful play 
called The Making of Moo was produced. It was abour a 
British engineer who finished a dam project and found at 
the end of the project that by damming up the river he had 
managed to kill the local river god. All hell broke loose and 
the local people started murdering each other; eventually, the 
engineer had to stay on long enough to invent a new religion. 
(Most of the play deals with how corrupt that invented re- 
ligion became). Now most Americans abroad don’t have to 
go quite as far as this, but all of them find that there is a 
great premium on building social institutions and teaching 
other people to manage them. What is involved here, of 
course, are creative acts of applied anthropology. It is not a new 
idea, just a new version of an old problem. 

Creative institution-building is hardly a new task; rather, 
it’s a new version of an age-old problem. Pope Gregory I, in a 
memorandum to his priests in heathen Britain in 601 A.D., put 
it very well. His priests had apparently been having some 
trouble convincing the British as to just what was the true 
Church. “We must refrain from destroying the temples of the 
idols,” said the Pope. “It is necessary only to destroy the idols, 
to sprinkle holy water in these same temples, to build ourselves 
altars, and to place holy relics therein. Thus the people, seeing 
the continued existence of their old places of devotion, will 
be disposed by a sort of habit to go there and adore the true 
God.” 

“It is said,” he went on, “that the men of this nation are 
accustomed to sacrificing oxen. It is necessary that this custom 
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be converted into a Christian rite. On the day of the dedica- 
tion of the temples thus changed into churches and similarly 
for the festivals \ the saints, these relics will be placed there. 
You should allow them as in the past to build structures of 
foliage around these same churches. They shall bring their 
animals and kill them, no longer as offerings to the devil, but 
for Christian banquets in the name and honor of God, to 
whom, after satiating themselves, they will give thanks. Only 
thus by preserving for men some of the worldly joys will you 
lead them more easily to relish the joys of the spirit.” 


Now here was an institution builder. Here was an adminis- 
trator who had perceived the importance of building institu- 
tions in the other fellow’s backyard with the other fellow’s 
cultural raw materials, not with cultural raw materials im- 
ported from the outside. 


A somewhat similar lesson was learned by the Firestone 
Rubber Company in Liberia when they decided to establish a 
hospital with maternity facilities, so as to persuade more of 
the natives to stay on the plantation. It didn’t work very 
well, because ncvody was turning up, especially for the mater- 
nity facilities. They sent an expert to find out what was wrong, 
and his report was a lesson in itself. 

According to the report by the National Planning Com- 
mittee on Firestone’s operations, the expert found that “accord- 
ing to tribal belief and custom, the wife was thought always 
to cry for help to the child's actual father during the pangs 
of birth, and if the name uttered was different from that of 
the husband the latter could collect a substantial fine from the 
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former. As soon as the husbands were permitted in the deliv- 
ery room, the number of wives allowed to come to the hospital 
increased significantly.” 

Something which Paul Hoffman once said of technical 
assistance can also be applied to social institutions. They 
cannot be exported; they can only be imported. So the prob- 
lem for the overseas American is not to build himself into 
his job, but to build himself out of it. Quite possibly the last 
word on this was said 2500 years or more ago by Lao-Tse: 
“Of a good leader, who talks little, when his work is finished, 
his goal fulfilled, they will all say, “We did this ourselves.’” 

Personal qualities and personal understanding aren't, of 
course, the whole secret of success in wielding American power 
responsibly overseas. Yet personal effectiveness abroad is one 
thing that each of us can do something about as individuals. 
And it seems to me that if we can get one fundamental approach 
built into national policy, then a good deal of the rest can be 
done by an increasing degree of personal effectiveness. 

That approach is to recognize that we are after all in the 
world for good. If you look at our national policy today we 
are still tackling twenty year problems with five year plans 
manned by two year personnel working with one year appro- 
priations. It is not good enough. As the poet, John Donne, 
has put it, we are, whether we like it or not, involved in 
mankind. Instead of complaining about how we look in the 
international mirror, it is time we began to prepare seriously 
for the long pull for the immense and exciting tasks ahead. We 
have been driving around with learners’ license plates long 
enough. 


Soviet Strategy In 
The Protracted Conflict 


THE IDEOLOGICAL ESSENCE OF COMMUNISM 
By ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN, Associate Professor of Political Science, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, New York 
Delivered to the Onondaga County Bar Association, Onondaga, New York, February 27, 1960 


E BEGINNING of wisdom in studying Communism, 
the Soviet Union, and the international Communist move- 
ment is to recognize their ideological essence. Commun- 

ism is preeminently a disease of the mind. That is why it has 
made so many inroads among the so called intellectual ele- 
‘ments of society: it appeals to their anti-religious and anti- 
capitalistic prejudices, and plays upon their frustrations and 
inner hatreds. To them, Communism seems to be a scientific 
explanation of historical development—a cause to which they 
can attach themselves. 

The Western reaction to Communism in the past has fre- 
quently overlooked or underestimated the ideological essence 
of the movement. Thus, during World War II, some Western 
leaders thought that the chief motivations of the Soviet leaders 
included insecurity, fear, lack of warm water ports, and a 
feeling of isolation. There were even some sociologists who 
suggested that Communist expansionism might be attributable 
to the fact that Stalin was too tightly swaddle as a babe. Be- 
cause they attributed Communist expansionism to the wrong 
factors, Western leaders made important concessions to the 
leaders of the Communist world—at Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam, the Paris Peace Conference of 1946, the American em- 
bargo on arms aid to Nationalist China in 1946, the decision 
not to strike north of the Yalu in 1950, the Panmunjom and 
Geneva agreements, and the decisions not to intervene at 


Dienbienphu in 1954, Hungary in 1956, or Indonesia in 1958. 

But to their chagrin, the concessions did not lead to the 
expected change in Soviet behavior, nor did the self-imposed 
limitations of the Free World conciliate the Communists. The 
Marxist-Leninist Doctrine is just as revolutionary as ever—only 
the tactics have changed. The victim will not be shot: he will 
destroy himself either by accepting the sugar-coated pill of 
“peaceful coexistence,” which permits the enemy to advance 
but precludes resistance, or the suicide pill of that infamous 
motion picture On the Beach. Either way, Communism ti- 
umphs. 

Today's world contains 25 million Communists but no 
Communism. According to Khrushchev, and Stalin before 
him, what exists in the Soviet Union today is Socialism. Com- 
munist leaders in eastern Europe and the Far East are “build- 
ing Socialism.” Furthermore, both Stalin and Khrushchev 
have pointed out that the transition from the imperfect society 
of Socialism to the perfect society of Communism cannot 
take place so long as any part of the world remains outside 
Moscow control. Therefore the achievement of Communism 
requires the destruction, conversion, or surrender of the Free 
World. The Communists can only succeed if we fail. Com- 
munism can only live if freedom dies. 

Stalin’s classic juxtaposition of the forces involved in the 
struggle was “capitalist encirclement” of the Socialist camp. 
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But since the Third World War began in 1944 with the Com- 
munist uprising in Greece, the relative power position of the 
two camps has changed. Through military action in eastern 
Europe in 1944-1945, military action in the Far East since 
1945, and through diplomacy, the Communist leaders have ex- 
panded the area of the Socialist camp (the Soviet bloc), with 
a resulting diminution of the Free World area. Sixteen years 
ago the Communists controlled 170 million persons; today 
they control 970 millions. In 1944 they controlled eight million 
square miles of territory; today they control sixteen million 
square miles. The tragedy of this expansionism is that it took 
place against the wishes of the populations involved, and 
most of it occurred during a period of United States nuclear 
monopoly. 

When Khru-hchev addressed the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, he took note of these changing 
power relationships. Capitalist encirclement of the Socialist 
camp, he said, has been replaced by Socialist encirclement of 
the Capitalist camp. Khrushchev also said that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat (or more precisely of the Communist Party ) 
might be achieved through peaceful means in some countries 
(presumably France or Italy or both); he also implied that 
in an era of fear and pacificism some Free World countries 
might surrender. But he insisted that in the leading industrial 
countries, the capitalists would resist and that only through 
force and violence could this resistance be broken down. The 
Soviet dictator (euphemistically called “Premier” Khrushchev 
by some observers) recently declared that “the use or the 
nonuse of violence in the transition to socialism depends on the 
resistance of the exploiters, on whether the exploiting class 
itself resorts to violence, rather than on the proletariat.” 

Last year, following his visit to the United States, Khrush- 
chev went to Red China, and addressed the 10th Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party. He told the Congress that there 
were two types of wars: just and unjust. A just war is one 
waged by Communists against the imperialists (as for ex- 
ample the Chinese “volunteers” in Korea), whereas an unjust 
war is one in which anti-Communists defend themselves (the 
south Koreans and Americans in the Korean war). Khrush- 
chev went on to tell the Congress that he was against war— 
unjust war, that is. Yet much of the American press reported 
flatly that Khrushchev was against war, in the “spirit of Camp 
David.” 

Earlier this year, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR published a 10,000 word resolution inform- 
ing Communists and “other progressive forces” that whatever 
the warmth or chill of the international atmosphere, the 
struggle for the achievement of Communist global supremacy 
remains unabated. In the past few years, noted the resolution: 

. a radical change in the correlation of forces in the 
world arena has taken place in favor of socialism 
There has been an immeasurable growth in the inter- 
national prestige of our country and all socialist states, 
along with their influence on the course of world history 
and the fate of all mankind . . . (But) the peaceful 
coexistence of states within different social systems does 
not weaken the ideological struggle, for our party has been 
waging and will continue to wage in the future a most 
relentless struggle for Communist ideology. 

The same resolution called for propaganda in support of 
what it terms the “liberation movements” of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Several years ago Khrushchev told a visiting East German 
delegation that if the West believes that Communists have 
given up their objective of Communism, they might just as 
well wait for a shrimp to learn how to whistle. Late last year, 
the authoritative Problems of Peace and Socialism, ideological 
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guide for Communists everywhere, declared: 

There can be no peaceful coexistence in the ideological 
field. The Communists will continue their fight . . . Is it 
feasible that Communists could abandon the struggle for 
the triurnph of the dictatorship of the proletariat? No it 
is not. For the slightest relenting on this score would be 
equal to prolonging the capitalist order . .. Some bourgeois 
leaders imply to Communists that they expect concessions 
from them on these issues as a kind of security for 
agreeing to peaceful coexistence. There can be no com- 
promise here. For our ideology stands by the indisputable 
fact that the establishment of a Communist society in the 
whole world is inevitable. 

Peaceful coexistence is that transitory stage in international 
relationships during which Communists gradually erode away 
the strength and territory of the Free World by nonmilitary 
means. It is a period during which the Free World is lulled into 
a false sense of security while the slave world prepares for the 
final blow. Peaceful coexistence is, in the final analysis, sur- 
render on the installment plan. “You remain peaceful, while I 
do you in,” might well be Khrushchev's admonition. 


THE PROTRACTED CONFLICT 


One of the most important books of 1959, in a year of 
important books ( Advise and Consent, by Allan Drury, Peace- 
ful Coexistence, by W. W. Kulski, among others), was Pro- 
tracted Conflict, written by Robert Strauz-Hupe, William 
Kintner, James Dougherty and Alvin Cottrell, all of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This book analyzes the Communist doctrine of 
“protracted conflict,” which is being waged against us today. 
The Chinese Communist leader Mao Tse-tung, in one famous 
passage, distilles the essence of this doctrine into sixteen words: 

The enemy advances, we retreat; enemy halts, we harass; 
enemy tires, we attack; enemy retreats, we pursue. 

The importance of Mao’s writings is his conviction that both 
time and wisdom are on the side of the Communists, and that, 
inescapably, the forces of the Free World, lacking a conceptual 
framework of the conflict, will succumb to the enveloping tide 
of revolutionary Communism. 

The Communist strategy of protracted conflict seeks to avoid 
a general, direct, decisive encounter with the enemy unless and 
until overwhelming physical superiority sufficient to ensure 
the enemy's complete destruction—and his alone—has been 
acquired. To avoid this encounter, fullest possible reliance must 
be placed on indirect, irregular, unconventional strategies. The 
indirect approach is the standard strategem for military forces 
as well as revolutionary movements confronted by a more 
powerful enemy. As long as the Free World possesses superior- 
ity, a premature frontal military encounter must be avoided, 
even at the cost of temporary setbacks. 

The vision of the Communist in applying this instrument of 
cold warfare is derived precisely from their broader strategic 
vision—their ability to view the conflict in all of its dimensions. 
It is derived also from an intimate knowledge of the enemy: 
his disposition of forces, strategic doctrine and, last but not 
least, his psychological make-up. The latter includes the legal- 
istic preconceptions which have enabled the Communists to 
proceed almost completely unhindered against the outposts of 
Western strategic power. 

The problem confronting the Communists is how to extend 
their sway without provoking the West into direct and formi- 
dable retaliatory action. The strategy of the indirect approach 
relies on proxies for the accomplishment of certain missions. 
It permits the Communists to execute their strategy of pro- 
tracted conflict, leaving the Soviet Union free to disown the 
legal responsibility for their actions. It also enables the Western 
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nations to back away from a firm position without appearing 
to capitulate to Communist initiatives. 

Success in pursuit of the protracted conflict strategy is 
predicated upon keeping the enemy in a defensive and reactive 
frame of mind and thus preventing him from seizing the 
initiative. This is primarily a matter of psychological condi- 
tioning. The Communists seek to exploit the enemy's ideo- 
logical preconceptions, and hardens those assumptions, con- 
sciously held or not, which inhibit his ability to counter their 
challenges. A prize example is the Communist conception of 
the bipolar world, divided into the “war zone” and the “peace 
zone.” Communism defines the rules and the area of the pro- 
tracted conflict; the West is made to accept them. Through a 
process of conditioning, the Western powers can be induced 
to respect the boundaries of the “peace zone” (which is the 
Soviet bloc), while implicitly taking it for granted that the 
battle will be waged solely in the area not yet dominated by 
Soviet power, i.e., the “war zone.” 

Since the Third World War began sixteen years ago, the 
Communists have marked out the non-Communist territory 
as the “war zone” and have succeeded in confining the Cold 
War to this part of the world. Much of the Free World has 
unconsciously accepted the Communist rule of international 
conduct: under its dispensation the West must condone Com- 
munist forays into the non-Communist “war zone” and abstain 
from launching counterthrusts into the Comn: aist “peace 
zone.” The Communists, in short, have been allowed to define 
the territorial limits of the protracted conflict. 

The Communists are likely to win World War III because 
they know they are in it. That we are still not conscious of 
being defeated, except momentarily in the technological race, 
or of having been involved in a mortal struggle these past 
sixteen years, does not make our appalling defeats thus far 
any less real. On the contrary, the measure of success of Com- 
munist protracted conflict principles is that the Communists 
have gained control of regions heretofore firmly held by the 
Western powers without provoking a counterattack by the 
Free World. 

The Communists, ever since they embarked upon their march 
to power, have operated from an inferior power position. At 
the outset, they could not begin to match the military and eco- 
nomic power of their opponents. They were inferior in all 
respects—except in the determination to win a power monop- 
oly, and the skill of exploiting the irresolution of those whom 
they proposed to conquer. Broadly speaking as of the present 
moment, I believe they are still inferior co the combined 
power of the Free World. 

The Communists are striving to overawe the people of 
the West with their strategic capabilities—or at least with the 
image of those capabilities which they themselves project. 
They are attempting to paralyze the decision-makers of the 
Western nations. To this purpose, they will increasingly exploit 
a variety of communications channels to produce conditioned 
guilt complexes, schizoid attitudes toward the Communist 
threat, an excessively defensive mentality and diverse social 
neuroses among Western elites. Meantime they will continue 
to mask the serious internal weaknesses of the Soviet Empire 
while working steadily to divide the West and drain it of its 
strength. ~ 

During the Greek war, 1947-1949, the Communists suc- 
ceeded in restricting hostilities to the “war zone,” that is to 
say to the Free World side of the boundary running between 
Greece, on the one side, and Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia, on the other. The Communists had a privileged sanctuary 
in these three countries, but not so the anti-Communist forces 
inside Greek territory. Similarly, during the Korean war, the 
Chinese Communist, by their own admission, would never have 
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invaded Korea had they not been all but certain that the United 
States would respect their privileged sanctuary across the Yalu. 

So it has been in every battle of World War III. The Com- 
munist enemy can cross the 50 yard line into our side, but we 
cannot cross into his territory. Not only has all the activity 
been on our side of the 50 yard line (the East Germans in 
1953, Hungarians in 1956, and Tibetans in 1959 excepted), 
but the agenda of international discussions has all but pre- 
cluded even discussion of such things as free elections in East 
Germany, the status of Hungary, free elections for mainland 
China, or war crimes trials 4 la Niiremberg for those who com- 
mitted such crimes as the Katyn forest massacre, the Korean 
war atrocities, and genocide in Hungary, Tibet, and the Baltic 
states. Indeed we now propose to go to the Summit, not to 
discuss Soviet crimes against humanity behind the Iron Curtain 
or the mass inhumanity that is the commune system in Red 
China; indeed we are not even going to discuss the status of 
the enslaved East Germans or East Berlin or the causes of the 
Berlin crisis; we are only going to discuss the future of west 
Berlin, which involves also the future of Wes: Germany and 
therefore of western Europe itself. The fact that we are willing 
to go to the Summit again to discuss only those things that 
the Soviets want discussed, suggests to Khrushchev that we 
may be willing to make further concessions in the name of 
peaceful coexistence. 


NEGOTIATION: AN INSTRUMENT OF WARFARE 


The Panmunjom experiences of 1951-1953 taught the Com- 
munists the important lesson that negotiation serves to keep 
the enemy from taking the military initiative. Therefore, when 
the possibility of United States aid to France in Vietnam sug- 
gested military defeat, the Communists in February, 1954 in- 
duced the Western governments to schedule another conference 
at Geneva in April, to which the government of Red China 
would be invited. The scheduling of “peace talks” served to 
dampen any desire on the part of France's allies to enter the 
fighting. Three weeks later, the Communist Vietminh forces 
launched their attack on Dienbienphu. The siege of Dienbien- 
phu served to alert some American military leaders, notably 
Admiral Radford, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
to the seriousness of the situation in Indochina. But the British 
were staunchly opposed to taking any military steps which 
might jeopardize the success of the Geneva Conference. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill made the following statement in 
the House of Commons: 

The timing of the climax of this assault (on Dienbien- 
phu) with the opening of the Geneva Conference is not 
without significance, but it must not be allowed to pre- 
judice the sense of the world proportion which should 
inspire the Conference and be a guide to those who are 
watching its progress. Her Majesty's Government are not 
prepared to give any undertakings about United Kingdom 
military action in advance of the results of Geneva. 


The Communists shrewdly invoked the prospects of a 
peace settlement to stint Western initiative a the same time 
that they launched an offensive which would enhance their 
position at the conference table. 

Having achieved most of their objectives in East Asia, the 
Communists then laid their plans for the Middle East. But first 
the West had to be mesmerized with another Conference. This 
was the Geneva Summit Conference of 1955. While the 
United States and the United Kingdom dreamed thoughts of 
peace in the aftermath of the smiles at Geneva, the Commun- 
ists set about their business of penetrating the Middle East. 
Nothing illustrates more graphically the West's disregard of 
the canons of protracted conflict than its supine acceptance 
of Soviet penetration, first by proxy and then directly, into the 
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Middle East. By the time the numbness induced by Geneva 
had worn off, the West saw itself confronted with a phenome- 
non unprecedented in modern history: the emergence of Rus- 
sia as a Middle Eastern power. In the first ten years of World 
War III, Russia achieved power positions in East Europe, the 
Far East and now in the Middle East which she had never 
previously attained. The next objectives were western Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

American policy-makers have stuck to the mystique of the 
containment doctrine which established—semiofficially, so to 
speak—the boundaries of the Communists’ untouchable “zone 
of peace.” Even in the Hungarian crisis, the United States took 
pains to assure the Soviet Union that it had no intention of ex- 
ploiting the only real international conflict which had yet 
occurred in the Communist privileged sanctuary. Here as else- 
where the Communists have applied Freudian techniques in 
order to induce a guilt complex in the West about such things 
as armament, colonial possessions and foreign bases, and 
thus to paralyze the West’s will to take a resolute stand any- 
where. 

Further examples of Communist action and Western inaction 
are provided by the Communist take-over of the Tachen Islands 
in 1955, and the defeat of the anti-Communist rebels in Indo- 
nesia in 1958. The United States had an opportunity to deal 
a severe blow to the prestige of Communism in Asia by sup- 
porting effectively the rebel forces on Sumatra. But whereas 
the United States government announced a policy of neutrality, 
the Soviet Union endowed the Sukarno regime with shipping 
facilities, MIG fighter aircraft and other military equipment, 
and the Chinese Communists offered to send further assistance. 
The Soviet Union felt free to intervene while the United States 
deemed it prudent to withhold support from the anti-Com- 
munist rebels. 


BERLIN 


Having made substantial progress in the Far East and the 
Middle East, and having impeded Western support of the 
Freedom Fighters in Eastern Europe, Khrushchev determined 
to further weaken the capabilities of the West by striking at 
NATO and the strategic power of the United States. Thus the 
pressure on Berlin and the demands for disarmament, including 
a permanent ban on nuclear testing, even though there is no 
foolproof method of detecting certain types of nuclear detona- 
tions with yields as high as 25 kilotons. 

If the West could be driven from Berlin, West Germany 
itself would be exposed, and NATO's very life imperiled. The 
first step was to induce the West to agree to the proposition 
that the status of West Berlin was negotiable. The illness and 
finally the death of Secretary of State Dulles weakened President 
Eisenhower's resolve—based on his disillusionment with the 
so-called “Spirit of Geneva’—not to conduct top level talks 
with Soviet leaders until the Soviets had proven by deeds, and 
not just words, that they were prepared for such talks. The 
Soviet pressure on Berlin, in conjunction with the panic which 
this produced in certain Western circles, was precisely the 
sort of blackmail which achieved for Khrushchev his long 
treasured visit to the United States and the promise of another 
Summit Conference, where the issues under discussion would 
be restricted to the Free World side of the fifty yard line. 
Khrushchev meantime succeeded in gaining Western accept- 
ance of the seating of the puppet East German delegation at 
the Geneva talks. 

For many months previous to Khrushchev’s visit to this 
country, a growing chorus of summit fans, non-anti-Soviet 
columnists (although militantly anci-Nazi before and since), 
Quakers, Soviet sympathizers, corn-growers, autograph collec- 
tors and a multitude of politically confused men and women 
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had been urging such a conference. 

On the eve of Khrushchev’s arrival in Washington, Henry A. 
Kissinger, Associate Director of the Center for International 
Studies at Harvard University, and author of Nuclear Weapon 
and Foreign Policy, made these trenchant observations in the 
New York Times Magazine (September 6, 1959): 

The cold war is mot the result of a misunderstanding 
between our leaders and those of the Soviet Union. It 
is the product of a conscious Soviet policy which includes 
the suppression of freedom in Europe . . . ; the Soviet 
refusal to accept schemes for the control of arms; Com- 
munist pressure on all peripheral areas, of which Laos 
is Only the most recent example; the unprovoked threat 
on Berlin . . . If Mr. Khrushchev compares his position 
now with what it was last November, when he first threat- 
ened Berlin, he may well conclude that bellicosity has its 
rewards. As a result of his pressure on Berlin, accompanied 
by threats of missile and nuclear attacks, Mr. Khrush- 
chev has already gained the following points: 

1) A meeting at the top without withdrawing the threat 

to Berlin 
2) A demonstration of the lack of purpose in the West 


3) A hardening of the dividing lines in Germany .. . 
When an East German delegation was seated at 
Geneva, a major step was taken not only toward 
the perpetuation of the division of Germany but to- 
ward our acceptance of the East German puppet 
regime . . . we must guard against succumbing 
to the illusion of relaxation while the causes of the 
cold war remain unsolved and new crises build up in 
an atmosphere of blandness and “normalcy.” 


Space precludes my going into the whole sorry mess of 
the Khrushchev visit to this country: the apologies for the 
hard questions asked of him at the Economic Club in New 
York, the apologies for Mayor Poulson’s chiding in Los An- 
geles, the police treatment of anti-Communist demonstrations, 
the red carpet treatment throughout, and the “Spirit of Camp 
David.” The triumphal tour of dictator Khrrv*hchev through 
the United States stands as a symbol of th: ..w age we are 
entering—the age of coexistence in which we fawn upon and 
adulate our executioner. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of Connecticut, correctly diagnosed 
the situation in these words: 

We can be certain that the satellite peoples, who still 
cling to the hope of liberty, will be flooded with photo- 
graphs of Khrushchev being wined and dined, flattered 
and applauded by the leaders and people of our country 
... Nothing could be calculated to enhance Khrushchev's 
personal position and stature in the Communist world 
and in the non-Communist world than a successful, tri- 
umphant journey throughout the United States. 

One of the arguments advanced in support of the Khrush- 
chev visit was that his mind might be changed by what he 
saw and the people he talked to. Yet the slogan gaining widest 
circulation in Washington after the Butcher of the Ukraine 
finally took his leave was: “The mind you change may be your 
own.” Even the loudest supporters of the Camp David meeting 
now admit that Khrushchev had the best of it. Khrushchev 
succeeded, for the first time, in inducing President Eisenhower 
to declare: “The situation in Berlin is abnormal.” This is pre- 
cisely what the Communists had been saying right along. The 
clear implication was that the abnormal situation would have 
to be corrected, and Khrushchev has stated before Camp David 
and since that only the Soviet solution is acceptable. 

When Secretary of State Herter declared: “I believe that on 
certain fundamentals we can find a common language” Pravda 
replied that Herter is “much closer to the understanding of 
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peaceful coexistence than his predecessors.” Somewhat anom- 

alously, one of Mr. Herter’s predecessors then observed: 
Khrushchev has invited us . to confer with an idea 
of coming to terms about our own existence . . . And 
he says, “Surely we can talk about this. This is a matter 
on which compromise is possible. 1 don’t have to cut all 
your throats; I only need to cut half of your throats.” 

The same Mr. Dean Acheson, who while in office demon- 
strated even greater flexibility than Mr. Herter, nevertheless 
scored another point a week later when he said: 

All the trouble in Berlin is caused by Mr. Khrushchev. 
The situation there could endure for the indefinite future. 
But he decided to upset the arrangement a year ago. I 
would tell Mr. Khrushchev that I would not discuss 
Berlin. Let's talk about other matters, but there is nothing 
to talk about there. The present occupation status is quite 
satisfactory. It is quite adequate—leave it alone. 

Meantime the people of Berlin hope and pray that the West 
will not leave. A refugee, one of the 700 daily who escape 
from the East every day, implored an American newsman 
just the other day: “Please tell the American people they must 
not let Khrushchev close our escape hatch to freedom. If the 
Russians take West Berlin we can never get out of this 
prison.” 

Khrushchev, of course, recognizes that if the West German 
Federal Republic can be discredited in some way prior to the 
Paris Summit Conference this June, Americans and Britishers 
will be more apt to make concessions in Berlin. The recent 
attempt to smear Chancellor Adenauer and his regime, if not 
instigated by the international Communist movement, jwas 
certainly ardently supported by it. Khrushchev’s insulting nptes 
to Adenauer are the natural follow-up of this compaign to {dis- 
credit Germany. 

President de Gaulle of France, together with Adenauer, 
recognizes that the West can gain nothing, while perhaps losing 
a great deal, at the Summit. Thus the French and the Gernhans 
are displaying a realism and a tough-mindedness which is} less 
apparent in Washington and almost non-existent in London. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

The Communists are not idle as they set the stage for| the 
Paris Conference. In addition to the campaign of vilification 
against Adenauer and the Berliners, they continue to make 
hay out of the cultural exchange program. Last Novenjber, 
U. S. Ambassador to Moscow Llewellyn Thompson, together 
with Georgi A. Zhukov, Chairman of the Soviet State Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, signed 
a new two year cultural exchange agreement. This agreeraent 
reads in part: 

Both parties will encourage exchanges, as may be agreed 
between them, of delegations representing organizations 
devoted to friendship and cultural ties, labor, trade union, 
youth, and other non-governmental organizations in the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

The language of this agreement is a triumph of Communist 
propaganda. There are no “non-governmental organizations” 
in the Soviet Union, particularly trade unions. To his credit, 
George Meany, head of the AFL-CIO, denounced the agree- 
ment as “a fraud on the American people,” and has rejected 
any exchange of labor delegations with a government which 
practices slave labor. Would that our educational, business, 
sports and entertainment groups display the same moral 
indignation. Certainly none of the present advocates of cul- 
tural exchange would have proposed visits to this country 
of Nazi educators, scientists, ballet dancers, or soccer players 
in the late ‘thirties. 

Zhukov, the Soviet director of cultural exchange programs, 
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has, in a remarkably short period of time, managed to weave a 
network of exchanges that has won almost global respect for 
Soviet economic and technological progress. This is especially 
true of the U. S. where a Republican Administration has 
reached a level of rapprochement with the Soviet Union that 
would have been unthinkable when President Eisenhower first 
assumed office. 

Hardly a day passes that an American educator or diplomat 
does not applaud Russia’s Gross National Product or gawk at 
its rockets. In fact it has become downright unfashionable 
not to have visited Moscow during a swing of Europe. Ever 
increasing thousands of Russian experts are now showing their 
home movies in this country after two weeks or less of guided 
tours through potemkin villages or their equivalent. According 
to Harrison Salisbury of the New York Times, even Irving R. 
Levine’s new book Travel Guide to Russia, contains factual 
errors apparently caused by the misinformation of Intourist 
guides, the same inevitable companions of American innocents 
in Moscow. 

Three years ago, the president of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, Denis de Rougemont, gave some advice to the West 
which I think is just as valid today as it was then: 

To continue cultural exchanges with the Soviet Union 
under the false banner of the “Thaw” which has just 
shown its true colors in Budapest is to walk into a trap. 
To receive and fete troupes of pretty artists and sub- 
servient intellectuals sent to us by the Moscow regime 
and at the same time to forget the voice of the martyred 
writers who appealed from Budapest, is to betray their 
testament. Let each one search his heart and determine 
freely what action he intends to take in his personal or 
public sphere of influence, against those who applaud the 
crime, who will try to make us forget it, or who will look 
for the excuse. 

Small wonder that while Khrushchev was here, he begged 
us to forget the past, and he called Hungary a “dead rat” in 
the throat of the democracies. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee recently pub- 
lished F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover's statement concerning 
the 17th National Convention of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., which took place last December. Mr. Hoover's words 
are highly significant: 

Why is the Party so optimistic for the future? Why 
were Gus Hall and other Communists almost gleeful in 
speaking of Communist possibilities in the days ahead? 
The answer comes from the convention proceedings— 
an answer which, like a thread, runs through all the 
remarks, actions, and hopes of the leadership. It is: that 
the recent visit of Khrushchev to the United States has 
done much to create an atmosphere favorable to Com- 
munism among Americans . . . To Party leaders, 
Khrushchev's presence in this country has eased the way 
for Party activities. The Communists see the possibility 
of gaining still more influence in American society. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As we approach the Paris Summit Conference which the 
Communists have wanted for so long, there are certain steps 
we can take to strengthen our position. The first of these is 
to more clearly support our friends abroad and withhold 
support from their opponents. An excellent case history of 
what not to do is the story of what happened in Laos a month 
ago. When the Communist forces invaded Laos last summer, 
the civilian government began to flirt with the idea of 
neutralism. A pro-western group of political and military 
leaders, organized under the name of the Committee for the 
Defense of the National Interest proceeded to take over the 
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helm of government with the approval of King Savang 
Vatthana. Here was a golden opportunity for the United 
States and a setback for Communism. But United States 
policymakers thought the new government lacked popular 
support, and feared that Communist propaganda would make 
much of alleged U. S. support of a reactionary military junta. 
So the State Department instructed UN Secretary General 
Hammarskjold to quietly inform the King of the UN and 
U. S. wish to restore the civilian and neutralist group to power. 
Hammarskjold’s telegram read in part: “I permit myself to 
express the hope that the line of independent neutrality . . . 
will be firmly maintained.” Our anti-Communist friends were 
then thrown out and the neutralists restored to power. 

There are other examples of this sort of behavior. Recently 
the State Department instructed its Foreign Service officers 
in Germany to end the policy of support and sympathy for 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union, and to take a 
neutral line as between the CDU and the Socialists. 

In 1958, the Government of Iraq was strongly pro- 
Western, and its leaders had time and time again supported 
the United States in the UN and fought Communism in 
the Middle East. Iraq was also the headquarters of the 
Baghdad Pact. But when the Communist-Nationalist assassins 
murdered our friends and took over the Government, the 
United States did nothing about it. Indeed we supinely sent 
Under Secretary of State Murphy to Baghdad to pay a visit 
to the revolutionary leader Kassem, and assure him of our 
friendly attitude. 

One thing is certain: Moscow never fails to reward its 
friends and penalize its enemies. That is why Moscow is 
winning. 

The Gomulka regime in Poland is in trouble. There are 
storm signals very similar to those in Hungary in the fall of 
1956. Yet U. S. aid to Poland serves to support Gomulka and 
discourage the broad mass of anti-Communists. Should the 
Polish Freedom Fighters rise up, the United States must be 
prepared to undertake certain risks, the least of which would be 
immediate diplomatic recognition of the new regime and 
moral support, in pursuance of a long range liberation of the 
West. The Soviets are constantly talking about the liberation 
of the West, and they are doing something about it. Unless 
we reply in kind, we are going to lose. 

With respect to Hungary itself, the very least the Free 
World can do, in view of the numerous UN resolutions de- 
nouncing the Kadar regime, is to attempt to throw the 
Kadar representative out of the United Nations, under the 
authority of Article 6 of the UN Charter. If the rule of law 
is ever to be established, the law must be enforced, and this 
applies preeminently to the U.S.S.R. 

During the Korean War, the United Nations labelled Red 
China the aggressor, and called on it to withdraw from 
north Korea. But Red China successfully defied the United 
Nations, because there was no will to apply the sanctions 
provided in the Charter, notably Article 42, calling for 
progressive diplomatic, economic, and military sanctions, in- 
cluding naval blockade. The Soviet bloc initiated and sus- 
tained the aggression, yet there was no move to invoke the 
sanctions provided for in Article 6 of the Charter, which calls 
for the expulsion of UN members who violate its principles. 

If international law is to prevail over international lawless- 
ness, either the Western majority must take the lead in 
enforcing the UN Charter against aggressor states, or a new 
organization should be established, based on the NATO, 
SEATO, and the bilateral agreements between the United 
States and its allies. It stands to reason that an amalgam of 
cops and robbers is less apt to take action against the robbers 
than a union of cops against robbers, which is the normal 
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pattern of law enforcement in civilized societies, recent 
developments in Chicago notwithstanding. 

During the past fifteen months, the United States has halted 
all nuclear tests. Yet the Soviets may be testing, while the 
U. S. sits patiently at the Geneva Conference table. There is 
no foolproof way to detect certain types of tests with a 
yield as high as 25 kilotons. The danger is that real Soviet 
objective at Geneva is to halt U. S. weapons progress, while 
giving nothing in return, thus in effect disarming the U. S. 
by talk. The sooner we resume testing, the better, the wails 
of Khrushchev, Linus Pauling, and Stanley Kramer notwith- 
standing. The issue is our national survival, based on the 
deterrent. With respect to the proposal to keep one-third 
of our B-52s and B-47s in the air at all times, I would again 
like to quote Henry Kissinger: 

If the proposals of Generals Power and White are 
accepted and prove to be wrong, we will have spent 
$500 million too much for a number of years. If the 
program of the President is adopted and he proves to be 
mistaken, we will have forfeited our national existence. 

Our position on Berlin must be firm, and instead of dis- 
cussing the status of West Berlin at the Summit, we should 
discuss the status of East Berlin, the refugees, and the need 
for free elections in East Germany. Firmness in the Far East 
has paid off handsomely, notably since the enactment of 
the Defend Formosa Resolution of 1955, passed by the Con- 
gress with only three dissenting votes. 

Last summer, while Vice-President Nixon was in Moscow, 
the Congress induced President Eisenhower to proclaim Cap- 
tive Nations Week. The protests of Moscow were loud and 
clear. I therefore propose that another Captive Nations Week 
be proclaimed during the Paris Summit Conference in June: 

1) It would serve to remind both Khrushchev and those 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain whose side we are 
on 

2) It might make Khrushchev mad enough to call off a 
conference that cannot possibly do us any good. 

As far as overall U. S. strategy in the Third World War 
is concerned, we must recognize the vulnerabilities of our 
enemy. The Soviet leadership faces many serious problems 
within the Communist orbit—problems which offer openings 
for a purposeful Free World counter-strategy. Foremost is the 
fact that the cohesiveness of the Soviet bloc is an image of 
Soviet propaganda rather than a political and ideological 
reality. While we must check the further advance of Com- 
munism through a more effective military, economic, and 
diplomatic effort, our transcendant objective must be to reach 
the minds of the peoples behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains and to increase public pressures upon the Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

Every day an average of 700 persons escapes East Germany 
into West Berlin. Every day the same number, on an average, 
escapes the hell that is Red China into Hong Kong and the 
Nationalist offshore positions. Eighty per cent of the Chinese 
prisoners we captured in Korea chose Formosa rather than 
return to the Communist mainland. Millions have moved 
from North Korea to South, and millions more from North 
Vietnam to South Vietnam. The Achilles heel of the Soviet 
Empire is the disaffection of its peoples. Of course they say 
that time wounds all heels, but I am not certain that is 
happening to Khrushchev. Our strategy must be to increasing- 
ly associate ourselves with the peoples behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains rather than with their tyrannical masters. 

I would like to conclude by quoting from one of the most 
inspiring addresses it has ever been my privilege to hear. The 
speaker is one of the most maligned and misunderstood men 
in the world, yet he is in fact a great. patriot, and he repre- 
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sents the sort of inflexibility which forever frustrates the 
enemy. He is Syngman Rhee, President of the Republic of 
Korea: 
We shall never forget that from our valleys and moun- 
tains the souls of American and Korean soldiers went up 
together to God. May the Almighty cherish them as we 
cherish their memory .. . 

. many Americans gave all they had . . . but the battle 
they died to win is not yet won. The forces of Com- 
munist tyranny still hold the initiative throughout the 
world ... 

... The essence of the Soviet’s strategy for world conquest 
is to lull Americans into a sleep of death by talking 
peace... 

... We know that we cannot count on Soviet promises. 
Thirty-six years of experience have taught us that Com- 
munists never respect a treaty if they consider it in their 
interest to break it . . . The Soviet Union will not stop 
of its own volition. It must be stopped. 

The way of survival for the free peoples of the world .. . 
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is not the way of wishfuily hoping for peace when there 
is mo peace; not by trusting that somehow the Soviet 
Government may be persuaded to abandon its monstrous 
effort to conquer the world; not by cringing and appeas- 
ing the forces of evil; but by swinging the world balance 
of power so strongly against the Communists that, even 
when they possess the weapons of annihilation, they will 
not dare use them. 
There is little time. Within a few years the Soviet Union 
will possess the means to vanquish the United States. We 
must act now... 

the fate of human civilization itself awaits our 
supreme resolution. Let us take courage and stand up 
in defense of the ideals and principles upheld by the 
fathers of American independence, George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson, and again by the Great Emanci- 
pator, Abraham Lincoln, who did not hesitate to fight in 
defense of the union which could not survive half free 
and half slave. Let us remember . . . that peace cannot 
be restored in the world half Communist and _ half 
democratic. Your momentous decision is needed now .. . 
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